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A  German  Principalitij :  184 — .] 

PERSONS. 

D  I  A  N, A  LADY. 

JULIAN, A  SOLDIER. 

MELCHIOR,   Ph.  D. 

U  L  R  I  C, A  NOBLE. 

U  M  B  R  I  E  L. 

URIEL,            .           ,            .            .            .  A  NOBLE. 

LEO, A  JESUIT. 

ZARA, A  JEWESS. 

MAXIMILIAN,                .            .            .  THE  FRINGE 


[^Part  of  this  Poem  was  written  in  18.52 ;  most  of  it,  in  lii.^4.] 


URIEL. 


SCENE    I. 
A  Laboratory. 

DIAN.      JULIAN.       MELCHIOR. 

DiAN. — So,  you,  the  man  of  action,  you,  a  man 
Of  ai*ms  and  deeds  that  ring  i'  the  woi'ld,  as  clank 
Those  spurs  and  sabre — most  unworthy  trope  ! — 
Are  come  among  us  and  our  jingling  toys, 
These  tubes,  retorts  and  crucibles — so,  you 
Are  here  ! 

Julian. — Invader  of  the  realm  of  thought, 
A  rash  adventurer  in  a  world-wide  land, 
Disturber  of  the  peaceful,  blest  abode 
Of  patient  toil  and  science. 

Dian. — Yet,  as  well 
You  know,  nor  alien  nor  unwelcome. 

Julian. — Thanks. 
And  Melchior  too,  even  in  his  sanctum^  in 
His  laboi-atorv,  has  welcomed  me. 

Melchior. — To  all 
That  I  can  offer — can  I  aught  ?  We're  but 
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Twain  chemists — I  and  rny  fair  pupil — nay, 
I  ■wrong  her  much  :  she  may  be  chemist  here, 
But  she  is  more  than  chemist,  more  than  I 
Can  tell  you.     She  can  teach  us,  Julian.     She 
Can  school  us  in  the  science  of  the  stars, 
And  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  lore  of  light, 
And  in  the  tales  of  time,  the  long,  strange  tale 
Of  suns,  and  gases,  and  Silurian  rock. 
And  caves,  and  sculptured  Egypt,  and  the  Zend. 
And  she  is  deep  in  Dante  as  in  Job 
Or  John  ;  and  she  can  sing  us  songs  of  heaven 
To  her  own  music  ;  and  she  can  expound 
The  Talmud,  the  Timaeus,  Fichte,  Kant, 
And  lecture  on  Greek  metres,  and  on  art. 
And  on  the  Vedas,  and  the  Cymric  bards. 
And  she  still  more  than  all  is  poetess, 
And  she  has  nineteen  summers  save  a  moon. 

DiAN. — Julian,  one  thing  of  all  these  tales  is  true. 
For  I  indeed  am  Melchior's  pupil :  such 
His  kindness  and  his  patience. 

Melchior. — I  but  guide 
Her  intuition.     I  but  say,  "  Read  this," 
She  looks,  and  sees  ;  and  what  she  sees,  or  hears. 
Is  in  her  mind  for  ever  ;  and  she  grows 
Constructive  and  inventive,  faster  far 
Than  I  can  follow. 

Julian. — Faster  far  than  I, 
Who  am  but  half  dragoon,  half  engineer. 
Could  dare  to  try  to  follow.     But  I  dare 
To  hope  that  she  may  aid  me,  that  she  will, 
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Some  hint  bestowing  on  my  much-mused  theme, 
Projectiles. 

Melchior. — Doubt  it  not.     But  yesternight 
She  brought  out  Roger  Bacon — mightiest  monk 
That  e'er  dealt  ■with  the  devil ! — and  as  she  soueht 
My  sentence,  as  we  pored,  she  found,  I  think, 
More  than  myself  had  dreamt — some  secret,  his. 
Or  hers,  perchance,  alone.     I  know  not  but 
It  may  be  almost  magic.     You  shall  hear 
Anon. 

DiAN. — I  fear  me  that  my  fame,  so  built 
Upon  a  friend's  fond  figments,  soon  will  be 
Exploded,  be  what  may  the  spells  of  yon 
Arch-chemic  friar,  in  whom  we  fain  would  find 
Some  magic  yet.     But  what  I  seek  T  can 
Still  in  these  studies  find. 

Julian. — And  what  is  that  1 

DiAN. — Calm,  yes,   content,  the  quick,  free  play  of 
thought, 
The  still  fresh  insight  into  things  worth  seeing. 
The  soaring  irid  hope,  which^  though  it  fleet 
For  ever  as  we  follow,  like  the  arch 
That  gleams  from  earth  to  heaven,  is  yet  as  bright. 

Julian. — Well  must  it  be  with  him  who  in  the  calm 

Of  steady  thoiight  and  patient  study  finds 

His  peace,  and  quiet  happiness,  nor  knows 

The  weariness  that  soon,  methinks,  ensues 

In  the  dull,  heavy  business  of  the  world 

('Tis  but  the  world  of  men,  in  courts,  or  camps). 

The  weariness  of  soul  and  sense,  that  oft, 
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Alike  exhausted,  fail,  as  pall  and  fail 

The  vulgar  cares  and  pleasures  that  are  not 

As  science  is,  as  are  the  things  of  mind, 

The  tnie  and  truly  great,  the  truths,  the  things 

Of  the  eternal  and  the  infinite — 

The  earthliness  of  spirit  when  it  sinks 

World-weary  to  the  earth,  and,  sinking,  lacks 

Sustaining  thought  to  buoy  it  in  the  void. 

Melchior. — I  dare  to  think  such  philosophic  honr- 
A  morning  hour,  perhaps — is  rare  with  you, 
In  camp  or  garrison. 

Julian. — Such  times  there  be. 
As  has  full  oft  been  said  ;  and  then  one  views 
The  world  of  action  as  a  mean,  rude  thing, 
Coarse,  garish,  as  our  livery-gauds,  as  these, 
My  scarlet  and  my  sword,  that  but  too  oft 
Seem  things  theatric  :  all  that's  mine  seems  oft 
Mere  motley  and  mere  tinsel  in  compare 
With  e'en  the  marble  or  the  hues  of  art. 
With  the  sweet  silver  of  the  charm  that  seems 
A  spell  of  moonlight  beauty — music,  song ; 
Much  more  with  that  pure,  weighty,  shining  gold — 
The  gold  of  the  philosophy  of  truth. 
The  golden  sun  of  science,  the  sole  truth, 
Clear,  crystal,  like  the  chrysal  hyaline. 

DiAN. — Perhaps  Philosophy  may  find  a  voice 
In  poetry  for  e'en  its  highest  truths. 
'Twas  so  in  early  Greece  :  it  may  be  so 
When  eai-th's  philosophy  again  has  learnt 
The  language  of  the  Gods.     The  golden  sun 
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Was  Phoebus  of  the  golden  lyre.     And  what 

Though  song  be  rather  glittering  gem  than  gold  1 

Give  me  the  bright,  keen  diamond.     Gold  and  gems 

Were  consecrated  by  the  conqueror 

A  shrine  of  holiest  Homer.     But,  to  quit 

This  petty  pedantry,  I  do  not  think 

That  you  your  sword,  your  life  of  steel  and  fire, 

Can  oft  misprize.     Methinks  it  is  the  life 

That  men  must  yearn  for,  and  the  soldier's  death 

The  death  that  men  would  die.     There's  glory  ('tis 

A  word  I  almost  hate,  a  thing  I  scarce 

Can  understand,  and,  in  its  common  sense, 

Less  value),  there's  a  glory  to  be  won 

In  art,  song,  science ;  but  to  die  in  fire, 

In  the  hot  charge,  or  on  the  rampart  won. 

Ay,  or  below  the  rampart,  in  the  ditch, — 

Who  would  not  be  a  warrior  1 — who  that  has 

Some  glorious  cause  at  heart,  the  cause  of  truth 

And  liberty  1 — who  would  not  grasp  the  sword 

To  shew  the  world  how  men  can  do  and  die  1 

Melchiob. — Most  martial  maiden!  more  and  more 
thou  seem'st 
Athenian  Pallas,  bright  in  arms  and  arts. 
And  thou  say'st  well.     Yet  thine  I  deem  a  mind 
Of  subtler  and  sublimer  quality 
Than  such  as  fever  o'er  the  glare  and  din 
Of  war.     I  deem  there  is  for  mind  like  thine. 
Clear  as  it  is,  and  calm,  like  cloudless  heaven, 
A  loftier  life  than  aught  of  impulse,  aught 
Of  passion.     Look  thou  down  on  those.     For  thee 
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There  is  the  lofty  life  of  noblest  lore, 
The  science  of  the  elements,  of  earth, 
Of  heaven,  of  worlds,  and  system- worlds  of  worlds, 
The  lore  of  life,  and  mind,  the  truths  that  are 
Peace,  power,  ennoblement — oh  !  if  not  peace, 
Yet  power,  yes,  power,  the  more  than  magian  spell, 
The  power  undreamt,  that  lies  in  th'  elements, 
Where  man  may  find  it  :  man,  frail,  fleeting  man, 
May  yet  possess  him  of  the  laws  whereby 
He  as  a  god  may  wield  a  world  :  thou  know'st 
To  seek  them  ;  and  I  think  that  thou  hast  learnt 
Where  thou  mayst  dwell,  mayst  reign,   in   peace,   in 
power. 
DiAN. — I  owe  you,  my  kind  kinsman,  almost  all 
That  I  or  know  or  am.     I  owe  you  more 
Than  spoken  gratitude  could  ever  yield. 
I  trust  that,  stored  as  now  my  mind  should  be 
With  much  whereof  'twas  late  so  sore  in  need, 
I  am,  or  once  may  be,  far  other  than 
The  dreaming  girl  whom  you  have  stooped  to  teach 
To  love  these  books  and  these  real  magic  keys 
Of  nature  as  I  loved  fair  nature's  forms 
And  hues,  in  some  vague  instinct,  blind  and  weak. 
But  this  I  fear,  that,  still  too  much  myself, 
I  from  myself  have  rather  learnt  to  think 
Of  proud  nobility  of  intellect, 
Height  of  self-strength,  command  of  forces,  power 
As  power,  than  height  and  nobleness  of  heart, 
Strength  of  right  will,  self-subjugation  to 
Some  higher,  nobler  thought,  some  greater  thing 
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Than  aught  of  self,  some  loftier  principle 

Than  power,  which  is  but  means,  or  knowledge,  which 

Should  first  be  knowledge  of  the  what  we  are. 

And  what  the  purpose  of  our  gifts  of  power — 

The  good  of  many,  the  good  cause  of  truth 

And  right  and  love. — My  self! — my  mind  ! — my  lore  ! 

My  power  ! — what  am  I  %     Self  is  one,  but  one  : 

I  would  be  of  the  world,  the  universe. 

Melchior. — Of  the  religionists^  I've  almost  feared. 

DiAN. — We,  with  great  critics,  great  philosophers, 
Great  scholars  and  great  reasoners,  we  look  down 
On  Church  and  Church  Christolatry,  and  sift 
And  winnow  history,  and  decompose 
Great  starry  nebulae  to  fogs  and  wisps. 
But  one  far  o'er  me  looks  far  up  to  him 
Whom  Newton  and  whom  Milton,  legion-names, 
More  than  star-bright  beheld,  if  but  as  man — 
The  one  who  for  the  many  lived  and  died  ; 
If  but  in  story,  if  but  mythic,  still 
Essential  truth,  as  of  the  heart  of  man, 
Man  at  his  best  and  noblest. 

Melchiok. — And  what  man 
Is  he  who  so  looks  skyward  ? 

DiAN. — He,  perhaps, 
Even  in  this  starless  hour  of  mystery, 
Even  in  the  dai-kness  of  this  world,  which  is 
To  some  the  blackness  of  a  void  abysm, 
Impenetrable  and  unfathomable, 
Total  eclipse  of  God,  he  here  but  finds 
Meet  place  for  stronger,  manlier  exercise 
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Of  his  high  power  than  in  bright  day  might  be. 

He  too  would  pray  for  light,  but,  while  the  Greek 

In  light  would  perish,  he  the  dark  wovdd  brave, 

Strive  strongest  and  fall  noblest,  strive  as  sti'ove 

The  warrior  of  the  Runic  tale,  who  went 

Into  the  grave  to  battle,  and  for  ages 

There,  in  the  deadly  darkness,  fought  the  fight. 

Julian. — I  think  I've  read  your  Milton.  "  This  deep 
world 
Of  darkness  do  we  dread  1    How  oft  amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  Heaven's  all-ruling  Sire 
Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscured,  , 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne." 

Melchior. — "  From  whence  deep  thunders  roar, 
Mustering  their  rage,  and  Heaven  resembles  Hell" — 
Quoth  Mammon. 

DiAN. — Dark  to  him  of  whom  we  speak. 
Oh !  dark  to  aU,  this  world  may  be  :  though  he 
In  it  be  set,  'tis  dark  :  the  brighter  he. 
In  the  deep  gloom  around  him.     This  our  night 
Is  but  a  glorious  night  of  stars  to  him. 
He  wakes  from  earth,  and,  to  his  upward  gaze. 
Yon  glooming  arch,  that  vaults  our  life,  is  sunned 
With  multitudinous  day,  lights  of  all  hues, 
Fire-flowers  ;  and  if  the  scenes  of  earth  grow  dim, 
The  thousand  shapes  of  constellated  heaven, 
With  each  exotic  charm,  more  strange  than  aught 
That  Greece,  or  India,  or  Arabia  dreamt. 
Gleam  in  his  vision.     And  in  his  starr'd  height 
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(For  he  has  made  the  heavens  his  spirit's  home, 

And  made  it  denizen  and  heir  of  heaven, 

By  steadfast  process  in  all  nobler  things) 

He  seems  some  form  of  old  deific  days. 

He  walks  among  the  constellations  :  he, 

True  Hero,  walks  associate  with  the  stars. 

The  Pleiads  shine  before  him  ;  and  he  treads 

The  azure  like  Orion  ;  and  his  soul 

Is  the  great  Sirius  of  our  sky :  he  shines 

Far  north  beyond  Calisto,  and  on  him 

Rises  the  Cross,  which,  when  we  shall  have  lain 

Millennia  in  the  dust,  will  lift  its  light 

Into  our  skies,  perhaps  th'  Aurora  of 

The  golden  age,  Isaiah's  dream,  or  John's, 

The  dream  of  bards  and  seers,  whose  names  will  then 

No  more  be  known  than  mine.     And  can  it  be 

That  he  shall  set  for  ever  ? 

Melchiok. — He  should  be 
At  least  content  to  die,  so  glorified 
By  Dian  :  he,  in  life  or  death,  should  be 
Most  happy — happier  far  than  any  man 
Whom  I  have  known  has  ever  seemed  to  be. 
I  cannot  yet  have  known  or  seen  the  man 
Whom  you  so  praise. 

Dian. — I  do  not  praise  ;  and  he 
(Deem  him  ideal)  is  far,  I  think,  beyond 
Praise  or  dispraise.     And  if  he,  like  mankind, 
Unhappy  be,  'tis  that  he  is  too  great, 
Too  thinking,  to  be  happy.     I  have  thought 
That  he  is  not  unhappy  in  his  lot 
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Self-chosen,  in  his  self-appointed  doom, 

Self-sacrifice,  but  calmly  reconciled 

To  deep  conviction  that  this  world  to  those 

Who  of  "  that"*  better  would  be  worthy  (those 

Of  whom  this  is  not  worthy)  must  be  but 

Their  lone  Gethsemane,  their  Calvary. 

A  paradox  it  may  be  :  I  have  thought 

That  he  is  not  unhappy  in  his  deep, 

Dark  knowledge  that  he  must  not,  cannot  now 

Be  happy.     'Tis  a  thing  for  lower  ones 

Than  he,  this  happiness.     'Tis  not  a  thing 

For  saints  or  heroes.     No  !  he  is  too  great, 

Too  noble,  to  be  happy  :  he  must  live, 

No  !  die,  "  die  daily,"  that  the  rest  may  be. 

Let  us  look  up,  then  :  there  is  such  a  man. 

And  yet  we  own  not  Christ,  and  doubt  of  Heaven  ! 

Melchior. — Some  hero  well  might  glow  with  pride, 
as  you 
With  this  new,  warm  enthusiasm,  that  seems 
To  light  your  eye  and  flush  your  cheek,  while  flows 
A  dulcet  strain  like  blessings  from  those  lips. 
Or  is  it  but  some  blush  1   0  !  if  a  blush. 
At  this,  your  master's  grave  and  stern  rebuke, 
Be  it  not  of  displeasure. 

DiAN. — Be  most  sure 
There  is  not  aught  of  that. 

Julian. — I  think  I  know — 
Yes — whom  it  is  she  thinks  of  as  she  speaks. 
I  know  the  noble  Uriel. 

*  Luke  XX.  35 
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DiAN. — And  whence  came 

Your  friend's  strange  name — the  Angel  of  the  Sun  ? 
Julian. — I  think  I've  heai"d  it  was  some  fancy  of 

His  mother,  or,  'tis  like,  his  grandmother. 

Melchior. — He  is  a  man  of  strong  and  subtle  mind, 

And  rich  in  lore  and  science,  though  so  niuch 

Religionist  that  one  would  well  nigh  say 

Fanatic.     This  I  own,  that,  if  it  could 

Be  well,  and  not  unworthy  man  of  mind 

And  truth  and  courage,  to  be  Christian,  then 

'T  were  well  to  be  as  Uriel.     Strong  he  is 

Of  spirit  and  of  soul,  vast,  versatile, 

More  match  than  other  whomsoe'er,  they  say, 

For  that  keen  Jesuit  Leo  in  the  schools 

Or  elsewhere,  and  withal  a  mighty  chief 

In  senate  or  in  field.     This  praise  be  his : 

I  cannot  more.     I  understand  him  not. 

Nor  what  I  see  nor  what  I  hear  of  him — 

Philosopher  and  Christian,  soldier-saint. 

DiAN. — But — I — [She  pauses  suddenly,  and  remains 

silent.~\ 
Julian. — I  met  that  Jesuit  Leo  once  :  it  was 
At  Venice.     I  remember  much  was  said 
Of  his  great  skill  and  eloquence.     There  was 
A  lady  there,  an  actress,  a  fair  girl, 
Of  eyes  of  violet-azure,  darkly  bright. 
And  rich  in  shining  weight  of  gold-brown  locks. 
You  smile,  my  cousin  Dian,  at  my  strain. 
Do  you  bethink  you  how,  some  seven  years  gone, 
A  rude,  ill-rhyming  boy  made  midnight  stars 
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(DiAN. — Not  planets) 

Julian. — of  a  sweet,  pale  child's  black  eyes, 
And  lier  long  locks  deep  night  of  Ethiop  sheen  ? 

DiAN. — And  she,  indignant,  from  her  "  horrid  hair, 
Cometic  child,  "  shook  pestilence  and  war." 

Julian. — Well,  this  apostle  of  the  Jesus  of 
The  Church  most  apostolic  had  the  fame 
Of — in  some  sort  converting  to  that  Chiu-ch 
That  lady  ;  and  she  did  become,  'twas  said, 
Some  sort  of  devotee,  at  least  to  him. 

Melchior. — I  know  the  story  :  many  things  are  said. 
And  there  were  other  stories  :  I  remember. 
'Tis  said  that  TJlric  loved  her,  and  too  well. 
And  not  too  wisely.     And  that  our  wise  Prince 
Is  now  her  aim,  and  that  the  Prince  may  fall 
A  willing  victim.     She  not  long  ago 
Appeared  among  us,  following  Leo,  though 
Unrecognised  by  him  ;  and  he  remains^ 
And  she  ;  nor  ai-e  they  alway  quite  apart. 

Julian. — And  Leo  thrives  in  credit  more  and  more 
With  gracious  Maximilian,  and  grows  great 
In  influence  ;  and  the  moral  court  becomes 
More  and  more  Catholic  day  by  day,  perhaps 
More  and  more  Jesuit,  as  we  all  may  see 
Ere  long.     Well,  with  the  Jesuit's  leave  premised, 
As  I  perhaps  should  say,  I  soon,  full  soon, 
Shall  be  afar,  and  not  in  courts,  but  camps, 
And  not,  I  trust,  among  the  Churchman's  arms. 
And  you,  my  fairest  cousin — will  you  once 
Some  slight,  spare  thought  on  me  bestow,  while  I, 
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Strive  as  I  may,  strive  as,  with  little  hope, 

I  will,  remembering  all  your  power  of  praise  ? 

You  smile  some  smile.    You  would  promise  if  you  could. 


SCENE    II. 


MELCHIOR.       DIAN. 


Melchior. — Our  studies  have  been  bx'oken,  and  our 
thoughts 
Perhaps  warped  somewhat  from  our  wont ;  and  now 
Return  we  to  the  cool  and  quiet  air 
Of  steady  intellect,  where,  if  we  found 
Not  much  of  profit,  we  at  least  found  oft 
Some  ti'anquii  happiness. 

DiAN. — So,  bid  relume 
Our  fires,  and  make  the  cool  and  quiet  air 
Of  our  Hephsestian  workshop. 

Melchior. — I  can  see 
That  you,  in  secret,  shrink  a  little  now, 
At  least  to-night,  from  these  our  studies,  these 
So  long  familiar  and  once  almost  loved. 
And  I  too  seem  to  seek  them  now  with  zeal 
Somewhat  abated :  nay,  I  half  forget. 
In  truth,  I  now  can  scarce  I'emember,  what 
Was  last  our  theme  :  can  you  1 

DiAN. — I  think  we  talked 
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Of  forces,*  quantities,  equivalents,* 

Atoms,  attraction,  molecules,  cohesion, 

Nixmber,  proportions,  aggregation,  mass. 

Elements,  atomic  or  molecular. 

Nuclei,  cells,  tissue,  forms,  organization, 

Vitality,  life,  senses,  and  the  rest — 

Some  part,  all  that,  of  one  great  problem,  one 

Which  I  at  least,  I  do  opine  and  fear, 

Shall  never  half  aright,  in  terms  or  thought, 

Even  to  myself  propound,  much  less  resolve. 

Melchior. — Say    not  thou  that.    It  may   be  that 
there  is 
No  truth,  truth  absolute,  truth  ultimate, 
For  us ;  but  there's  the  universe,  and  we 
May  gaze  upon  it,  yea,  look  into  it. 
And  feed  our  spirits  on  it,  yea,  our  hearts. 
And  we  are  of  the  universe,  and  may 
Identify  ourselves  therewith  :  we're  part 

Of  all.     There's  truth  before  us.     If  we  can 
Win  aught,  we  win  it  in  the  one  true  way, 

The  way  we  tried.     Again,  then,  let  us  try. 

DiAif. — Trial — still  trial.    Well — At  least  we  may 

Say,  Magnis  ausis. 

Melchior. — There  is  on  thy  brow, 

Unless  I  err,  some  shade,  and  on  thy  cheek 

Some  glow,  and  on  thy  lip  some  slight,  sad  smile, 

And  in  thine  eye  some  light — I  scarce  know  what. 

Is  aught  amiss,  my  child  ? 

*  See  Grove,   Correlation   of  Physical  Forces,  p.  207,  third 
edition. 
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DiAN. — Nothing,  unless 
Some  sense  of  half  despair,  not  weariness, 
Of  these  deep,  curious  studies,  which,  I  fear. 
Are  things  too  far  beyond  me. 

Melchior. — Think  not  so. 
[After  a  pause]  Well,  let  us  now  recal  our  wandering 

thoughts 
To  things  that  seemed,  and  are,  indeed,  of  much 
True  interest,  high  import :  let  not  us  yet 
Forget  the  true  and  high :  resume  we  now 
The  study  of  the  elements,  whereof 
Are  all  things,  from  the  burning  orbs  of  heaven 
To  our  poor  human  hearts. 

DiAN. — Are  hearts  of  earth  1 

Melchior. — By  heaven,  I  know  not.    Yes  !    it  is 
but  earth, 
Informed,  it  may  be,  for  some  hours,  or  years, 
With  some  scant  portion  of  the  starry  fire, 
Soon  to  be  yielded  up  :  it  is  but  earth 
Yes  !  j^schylus  and  Plato  were  but  earth. 
Like  sound  divines  and  lawyers  :  'tis  but  earth, 
This  human  heart,  and  to  the  earth  returns. 
Quiescat  ! — And  you  do  not  say.  Amen. 
Well,  let  us  turn  from  heart  to  mind.     The  heart. 
Itself  most  mazy  problem,  scarce  will  aid 
To  solve  a  mystery,  or,  at  best,  but  by 
Some  vague,  wild  intuition — such,  perchance. 
As  flashes  fitful  through  a  poet's  brain 
(You  know  I  speak  not  with  irreverence  of 
A  Gothe  or  a  Shakspeare),  such  as  oft. 
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Oft,  is  not  e'en  poetic,  but  akin 

To  theologian's  reasoning  when  he  tries 

To  cramp  geology  with  Genesis, 

Or  the  great  numbers  of  astronomy 

With  Cosmologia  Elohistica,* 

Which  some  Jew  thief  (excuse  tautology) 

Found  and  made  Moses.     Let  us,  then,  return 

To  reason  and  th'  empiric.     Let  there  be 

Light,  o'er  the  chaos  of  the  elements. 

But  is  it  chaos  1 

DiAN. — Is  not  all  (if  earth, 
Sea,  air,  stars,  ether,  systems,  skies,  be  all). 
Is  not  the  all  but  this,  an  aggregate 
Of  forces,  or  of  multitudinous  force. 
Or  elements,  your  so-called  atoms,  packed, 
By  number,  into  various  molecu.les. 
And  molecules  packed  into  molecules. 
By  number  still  combining,  and  so  on — 
All  nature  Concrete  Numbers  1 

Melchior. — So  we  say. 

DiAN. — And  work  of  mind  ? 

Melchior. — Of  what  1  Not  yet  so  fast. 
Fair  theologian  (for,  indeed,  you  have 
Too  much  of  the  divine — ah,  yes  !).    We  must 
Tread  step  by  step  in  science  ;  and  we  yet 
Are  in  the  wood  (you  know  the  double  sense 
Of  ffyle) ;  we  have  not  yet  scaled  the  rounds 
Of  orbed  Nature,  complex  Infinite 
Of  interactive  forces.     What  you  learn 

*  Donaldson,  Jashar. 
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From  tlieologic  sages  is  but  ware 
Like  the  Greek  Golden  Chain,  or  the  famed  stave 
Of  Jacob's  ladder,  which  was  shewn  you  at 
Some  holy  place  in  blessed  Italy. 

DiAN. — I  am  a  girl,  and  you  a  man  of  lore  ; 
And  theologians  are  perhaps  but  girls, 
Girls  green,  or  girls  antique,  to  men  like  you, 
And  scarce  more  earnest  in  the  love  of  truth, 
Or  trusty  in  the  search,  than  clear  of  head 
Or  strong  of  heart.     I  do  not  know.     But  this 
I  know,  that  I  have  something  learnt  from  you, 
And  nothing  can  from  them.     I  cannot  trust 
Myself,  but  ti'igonometry  I  can 
And  algebra.     And  I  must  rest  content. 
So  let  the  theologian  pass  in  peace  : 
He  will  not  solve  our  problem.     Where  were  we 
In  our  last  travail  1     Had  I  not  half  guessed 
Another  element,  and  half  resolved 

A  so-called  element  to  elements  1 

But  what  are  elements  1  or,  rather,  what 

The  element  ? 
Melchior. — I  fear  philosophy 

Is  not  our  element  to-night.     What  is  1 

DiAN. — [taking  up  a  hooh'\  What's  this  ?  Oh,  Bosco- 
vich  !  And  is  it  all 

Attraction  and  repulsion  ?  And,  if  so — 

Well,  whence  ? — how  ? — Oh,  the  thronging  multitude 

Of  questionings  !   Oh,  maze  !  oh,  mystery  ! 

Melchior. — O  mystic  Nature  !  I,  methinks,  at  last, 

Have  gained  some  insight  into  the  great  scheme  ; 
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At  least  have  gained  some  steady  peace  of  mind, 

Though  drear  may  seem  the  lonely,  lordly  height 

Where  I  breathe  purer ^  clearer  air,  and  far 

O'erlook  wide  worlds,  surveying  realms  my  own. 

Nature,  at  worst,  is  no  dark  mystery  such 

As  the  best,  brightest,  blessed'st  Revelation 

Of  things  (unreal)  beyond  her.     Nature  is 

A  better  mystery,  and  less  of  it. 

Than  aught  that's  Catholic  or  Particular 

In  Faith,  than  Rome's  great  system,  or  than  his, 

The  grim  slave,  who  diabolized  his  god^ 

And  damned  mankind  predestinate  to  hell. 

Calling  one  corner  "  heaven."     Better  my  faith 

Than  his,  than  Rome's,  though  in  the  shade  of  Rome's 

Stands  yon  grey  Convent,  where  you  yet  abide. 

No  part  of  it,  nor  e'er  to  be,  but  yet 

Perhaps  imbibing,  with  the  soft,  still  air. 

Some  aura  of  the  genius  of  the  place. 

DiAN. — [rising,  and  going  to  the  window]    Ah  !  the 
grey  Convent  walls — I  see  them  now, 
As,  with  the  dying  evening's  lingering  gleam, 
I  glance  along  the  hillside,  and  across 
The  dewy  meadows,  and  along  the  brook, 
That  ripples  on  beneath  the  birchwood  slope. 
There  the  pale,  ivied  abbey  rises  ;  ther-e 
Lies  the  green  valley,  all  before  me,  all 
Steeped  in  the  beauty  of  the  summer  even. 
And  this  is  holy  ground  ;  and  thoughts  come  back 
From  days  departed  ;  and  a  mellow  glow 
Floats  o'er  those  pictured  days,  as  the  soft  light 
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Of  this  sweet  hour  floats  o'er  the  shadowy  scene. 
And  I  remember  hours  like  this,  when  I 
Strayed  in  the  sunset  till  the  twilight  sank 
Upon  the  Abbey  meadows — days  far  back 
As  when,  by  her  direction  who  bequeathed 
Her  orphan  to  the  Church,  I  first  found  there 
A  happy  home  of  childhood,  gentle  friends, 
Music  and  art,  and  many  things  that  made 
A  calm  content,  which,  for  a  while,  sufficed 
My  spirit  and — 

Melchior. — Your  heart  ?  But  both  outgrew 
The  measure  of  a  convent's  walls,  and  all 
The  teaching  of  the  Church. 

DiAN. — And  now,  due  thanks 
To  Melchior  for  his  better  teaching,  due 
To  Uriel,  to  whose  strong  and  steadfast  aid 
I  owe  my  rights,  I  look  from  higher  ground 
On  those  dim  early  days,  their  little  joys 
And  petty  sorrows.     Yet,  some  charm  there  is 
In  what  I  still  can  feel  and  seem  to  see. 
Thus  looking  down  the  valley  of  those  years 
On  that  calm  convent  life.     I  never  could 
Have  vowed  me  to  it — I  could  always  see 
Too  much  by  light  of  reason — never  could 
Have  bowed  me  to  the  idols  of  the  Church. 
I  never  could  have  fovmd  my  God  in  Mass, 
Or  framed  a  Queen  of  Heaven  from  some  stray  words 
Of  some,  so-styled.  Saint  Luke  ;  and  pictures,  gauds, 
And  even  music,  were  but  art  to  me. 
Yet  was  there  still  some  charm  within  the  place, 

c2 
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And  the  smooth  hours  flowed  bright ;  and  'twas  a  life 

Of  thoughts  and  feeling  dedicate  to  God, 

And  some  communion  with  the  holy  ones, 

Or  seemed  to  be.     One  holy  thing  at  least 

There  was — my  sweet  Cecilia.     She,  too,  still 

Wore  length  of  locks,  and  she,  too,  soon  saw  through 

Church  fallacies.     But  she  was  not  as  I. 

She  was  what  would  I  were.     She  was  a  thing 

Not  of  this  world.     She  could  make  holy  place 

Yet  holier.     She  sanctified  the  walls, 

The  woods,  the  waters  :  each  familiar  scene 

Hallowed  by  her  shall  long  remain  to  me 

The  consecrated  ground  of  memory. 

The  flowers  blushed  brighter  beauty  at  her  glance, 

Sprang  with  fresh  life,  and  breathed  fresh,  deeper  sweets; 

The  soft  green  vale,  the  hills — I  see  the  scene 

Still  as  we  saw  it — all  a  lovely  land 

Of  earliest  spring,  all  fair  as  isles  of  Greece 

r  the  sweet  spring-time  of  song,  and  holy  as 

The  moonlight  glens  of  blessed  Israel. 

The  air  she  breathed  was  balm,  was  incense  in 

The  face  of  Heaven,  which  ever  seemed  to  smile 

And  breathe  of  spring  to  her  ;  and  she  to  Heaven 

Breathed  heavenly  thoughts  :  she  breathed  her  heaven 

o'er  earth. 
She  walked  with  God  :  she  lived  the  life  of  heaven. 
All  nature  was  the  temple  of  her  God  : 
All  sights  and  sounds  of  earth  were  love  and  pi'aise, 
Made  ministerial  to  the  One  her  All. 
Her  glowing  heart  sublimed  all  things  of  earth 
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Into  its  own  ethereal  element, 

Into  the  air  of  its  celestial  life. 

'Twas  so :  'tis  o'er.     And,  now  that  I  have  learnt 

Some  things,  and  more  unlearnt,  it  seems  a  fond, 

Though  lingering,  dream,  that  life  lived  all  in  God  ; 

But  lovely  too,  and  holy,  if  there  be 

Such  thing  as  holiness.     In  her  deep  faith, 

In  her  communion  with  her  God,  she  seemed 

So  blent  with  One  all  holy  and  all  love, 

That  man,  and  earth,  and  time,  and  space  to  her 

Seemed  what  they  may  to  God  ;  and  she  to  all 

Seemed  goodness,  holiness,  and  love  like  Him. 

And  springs  of  love,  for  ever  fresh  and  pure, 

Their  source  in  heaven,  "  fast  by  the  throne  of  God," 

Diffused  her  spirit  over  earth,  as  heaven 

Its  dew,  its  light,  its  life.     To  hear  her  voice, 

In  morning  or  in  midnight  hymn,  to  hear 

Her  matin-song  or  vespers,  or  the  strain 

That  rose  upon  the  starry  silence,  as 

"  Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 

Sole  or  responsive,"  in  the  brakes  and  glades 

Of  Eden — 0  to  hear  her  as  I  heard 

When  last  I  heard  her  !  There  it  was. 

Melchiok. — In  yon 
Deep  hollow — '•'  savage  spot  as  e'er  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover  ?" 

DiAN. — Methought  it  scarce  could  be  idolatry. 

Melchior. — Though  in  the  Abbey  grounds  ?    And 
was  she  vowed  ? 
And  did  she  to  the  priest  prostrate  herself. 
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Invoke  the  saints  and  Virgin,  and  revere 
The  relics,  and  believe  the  miracles  ] 

DiAN. — She  was  not  vowed,  nor  would   be  of  the 
Church, 
And  was  but  inmate  of  the  Convent  as 
Was  I,  by  will  of  others,  and  because 
Some  reasons  were  that  she  should  there  abide. 
Nor  Mary  she,  nor  relics,  nor  the  Host, 
Adored,  or  scorned,  nor  thought  she  of  the  saints, 
Except  in  love  and  reverence  of  whate'er 
She  saw  as  their  true  saintliness.     Her  faith, 
Her  hope,  and  her  religion,  and  her  all 
Were,  love  of  God  the  Good,  and  loving  trust 
In  goodness  and  in  God. 

Melchior. — I  never  heard 
You  speak  of  her  before.     V/here  is  she  now  ? 

DiAN — Where  ?  In  the  earth,  you  say. 

Melchior. — I  do  not  say ; 
I  cannot.     This  I  deem  that  we,  as  all, 
Are  of  the  everlasting  elements  ; 
And  what  their  changes,  what  the  fates  of  Forms, 
I  little  know.     But  we  were  studying. 

DiAN.— Ah  !— 
Yes — I  forgot.     Resume  we. 

Melchior. — Shall  I  ask 
One  thing  ?  Her  fate — 

DiAN. — Not  now,  my  friend.     Some  time 

I'll  tell  you Tell  me,  can  it  be  that  she. 

She,  sweet  Cecilia,  in  her  love  of  Christ, 
And  study  of  the  lore  of  Paul,  was  but 
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As  some  fair  votaress  of  pagan  Greece, 

Or  jiagan  Rome,  in  Rome's  imperial  day 

Or  papal  1 

Melchior. — Diau,  we,  you  know,  are  but 

Slow  students  of  the  elements — 
DiAN. — And  that 

Which  actuates  all  forces. 
Melchior — We  are  but 

Great  Nature's  acolytes.     We  cannot  go 

Beyond  the  lines  of  Euclid,  or  the  rules 

Which  Newton — • 
DiAN. — He  believed. 
Melchior. — Yes ;  he  was  mad, 

"  That  way,"  you  know  :  "  ay,  that  way  madness  lies" — 

Daniel  to  wit,  and  that  Apocalypse. 
And,  then,  he  scarce  was  true  believer ;  he, 
At  worst,  was  Arian,  as  were  Milton,  Locke. 
Well,  if  not  Newton,  say  Laplace.     I  say 
We  cannot  go  beyond  the  rules  whereby 
Men  gain  great  truths.     We  cannot  overleap 
Facts,  history,  criticism  ;  unless  we  leave 
Our  path  for  valiant,  swift  enthusiasm. 
O,  fairest  Dian  !  with  thine  own  pure  light 
Dispel  the  clouds  and  vapours  that  come  o'er  thee 
In  the  dim  twilight  (dim  religious  light) 
Of  failing  spirit  in  a  saddened  hour. 
Arise,  and  shine.     We  have  together  sought 
The  light,  with  earnest  and  with  steady  zeal  ; 
And  thou  hast  won  some  rays  :  forego  not  thou 
Thy  light :  renounce  not  thou  thy  starry  crown ; 
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But  reign  illustrious  in  thy  spirit's  strength 

And  splendour.    Shrink  not.    Be  there  what  else  may  ; 

Let  there  be  light.     Be  sure  'tis  well,  'tis  best, 

In  life  or  death,  to  see  and  know,  and  by 

The  truth,  which  ever  must  be  best,  t'  abide. 

0  !  is  not  this  the  truth — stern  truth,  severe, 

Perhaps,  but  best,  if  truth — that  we  must  here 

Abide  as  men  on  earth,  nor  dream  of  "  Heaven  ? " 

Yes — you  look  up  ;  and  I  too,  I  have  gazed 

Far  up  the  golden  heights  of  heaven  for  God  ; 

Ay,  far,  perhaps,  beyond  the  flightiest  thoughts 

Of  Hebrew  bards  or  Greek  ;  beyond  the  false, 

Once  solid,  "  firmament ;"  beyond  the  dreams 

Of  Alexandria,  or  the  earlier  East, 

Beyond  "  the  waters,"  and  the  "  brazen  floor." 

Dian,  'tis  but  cold  ether  and  the  stars  ; 

Suns,  and  dark  orbs  like  this  ;  space,  media,  waves, 

"Waves  that  are  light,  sound-waves,  the  varied  forms 

Struck  forth  by  varying  forces  ;  vortices, 

Whirls  that  are  worlds,  self-balanced — atoms  all. 

Attraction  and  repulsion.     Never,  never 

Shall  we  behold,  shall  we  experience,  aught 

Save  what  we  learn  from  Nature,  what  we  find 

In  Nature  and  in  science.     Never  once, 

Since  man  saw  clear,  since  man  spoke  true,  not  once 

Has  God,  or  angel,  or  celestial,  come 

Beneath  the  tree  at  noon,  or  th'  haunted  shades 

Of  night,  or  sat  beside  the  dreaming  scribe. 

Oh,  Dian  !  we  are  all  alone  on  earth  : 

There  is  but  sky  around  us,  oi'  above. 
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DiAN. — But  see  we  not  a  Cause  in  earth  and  sky  1 

Melchior. — Effects  we  see,   not  cause  :  we  can  but 
trace 
Phenomena  successive,  through  the  course 
Of  this  eternal,  infinite,  self- born, 
Self-moved,  sole  element  of  elements. 
This  world  of  worlds,  whose  law  is  in  itself, 
Whose  forms  are  but  the  bubbles  of  the  deep, 
The  deep,  dark,  ever-changing  sea  of  space 
And  atoms.     Well,  'twas  said  by  him  who  wan 
As  much  divine,  perhaps,  as  man  may  be, 
No  man  hath  seen  God — none,  at  any  time. 

DiAN. — Ah  !  yes  ! — 'tis  written  :   I  remember  it. 
And  we  both  know  what  follows. 

Melchior. — Well,  I  know 
That  men  have  seen,  and  said,  and  been,  or  seemed. 
Or  acted,  many  things.     And  I  do  know 
That  we  know  nothing  of  a  God  :  we  know 
Nothing  but  Nature's  phases  and  mankind's, 

DiAN.— And  Christ  1 

Melchior. — I  say  mankind. 

DiAN. — Man — man — No  Christ  ! 
No  God ! 

Melchior. — No  thing  but  atoms. 

DiAN. — And  the  mind. 

Melchior. — What  mind  1 

DiAN.— What  first  1 

Melchior. — The  maze  of  elements 
And  forces ;  known  in  part,  some  little  part, 
But  in  the  infinite  totality 
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Most  uninvestigable,  now  and  aye, 

Far,  far  beyond  our  sight,  our  search,  our  thought. 

Of  Mind  we  nothing  know,  and  nothing  can, 

Save  in  ourselves.     We  with  the  infinite 

Have  no  communion,  no  identity. 

We  nothing  know,  nor  can.     There  is  but  earth 

And  sky  ;  and  if  we  gaze  the  clouds  to  shape, 

So  be  it ;  but  it  boots  not ;  they  will  pass 

As  clouds,  for  clouds  they  are. 

DiAN. — Sometimes,  methought, 
They  wore  some  hues  that  seemed  as  hues  of  morn, 
Through  the  grey  vapour  gleaming. 

Melchiok. — Are  the  hues 
Of  morning-promise  brighter  than  the  west. 
When  the  vain  day,  the  fond,  fleet  day,  is  dying, 
When  weary  day  is  dying  into  night  ? 

DiAN. — Night,  in  whose  still,  profound,  aerial  void 
Shine  forth  the  suns  which  Science  has  revealed 
And  recognised  as  worlds,  and  worlds  of  worlds. 

Melchioe. — Not  Moses,  who,  just  recollecting  them, 
"  Made  the  stars  also."     He  who  stayed  the  sun 
And  stayed  the  moon  in  Ajalon  stopt  aU 
The  system  Elohistic.     But  you  spoke 
Of  morning-light.     The  heavenliest  hues  of  heaven, 
Say,  are  they  aught  but  particles  impinged 
By  waves  of  "ether?"  or  beheld  except 
At  certain  angles  1  Are  the  glorious  clouds. 
Seen  with  another  eye,  aught  else  than  mass 
Of  dim  grey  vapour  ?  All's  relation,  all. 
AU  is  but  changeful  mutuality 
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Of  interactive  elements  :  all  forms 
Are  atoms,  aggregations — atoms  all. 

DiAN. — Blind  atoms  ? 

Melchior. — Forces  interactive  in 
Infinitude,  to  which  we  must  be  blind, 
For  we  are  finite — points  of  circles  which 
Revolve  so  vast  that  we  can  never  see 
An  arc,  a  segment. 

DiAN. — All  relation — all 
Infinitude — cnreipia*  !  O,  ye  words  ! — 
Subjective  and  objective — substance,  form — 
Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schelling — how  ye  throng 
Upon  me  !  O,  the  Absolute  !  and  O 
That  Heavenly  Beauty  f — 

Melchior — Whose  1 

DiAN. — Which  once  beheld 
Is  not  beheld  in  vain  ! 

Melchior. — And  what  is  that  ? 

DiAN. — Ah  !  you  ignore  great  Plato. 

Melchior. — Plato  1  pshaw  ! 
Even  Aristotle's  day  is  over.     They 
Were  great  in  their  day  ;  but  their  day  was  scarce 
A  dimly  glimmering  dawn. 

DiAN. — "  Dark  summer  dawn." 


*  "  If  ...  .  they  had  but  chanced  to  reflect  on  the  sense  of 
one  Greek  word,  AHEIPI  A,  that  it  signifies  both  INFINITY  and 
IGNORANCE," — etc.  Warburtou,  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  iii. 
305. 

t  Plat.  Phaedr.  64. 
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Melchior. — But  this  our  theme  is  something  graver 
than 
Grey  Aristoteles,  and  greater  than 
High  Plato's  vastest  visions.     It  is  not 
Mere  system-mongerj  nor  mere  dream-work  here. 
'Tis  a  grave  thing  to  know  that  we,  that  you, 
Fair  sii'l,  must  own  that  truth  is  atheism, 
That  we,  who  are  of  earth,  must  live  the  life. 
And  die  the  death  of  earth,  and  go  to  earth  ; 
Eule  our  fire-hearts  as  best  we  may  ourselves. 
Subdue  them  to  their  doom,  and  yield  them  up, 
Not  in  new  form,  sublimed  and  incense-like, 
To  Heaven,  but  to  the  cold  sepulchral  earth. 
Which,  while  it  bears  to  each  succeeding  year 
Fair  snow-flowers  and  sweet  violets,  still  reborn, 
The  first-fruits  of  the  grave,  shall  never  more 
Breathe  vernal  airs  to  us,  where  we  are  laid. 
In  sleep  that  knows  no  morrow,  dark  and  low, 
Laid  like  the  dry,  dead  root,  the  fallen  flower. 
That,  having  flourished  for  its  little  hour, 
Falls  perishable,  and  fulfils  its  fate. 
By  entering  other  cycles,  other  forms, 
Of  other  elemental  combinations. 
Followed,  it  may  be,  or  may  not,  by  its 
Developed  germs,  and  germs  successive  still, 
So  renovated,  so  perpetuate, 
And  only  so.  Oh !  child,  we  are  but  leaves. 
Like  Glaucus  :  Homer  was  but  one  green  leaf 

DiAN. — One  bright,  perennial  leaf,  at  least. 

Melchior. — One  leaf 
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Ou  mighty  Nature's  ever-nasceut  plant. 
Nature  is  Growth — I  do  not  speak,  you  know, 
As  etymologist  of  ^iVt?,  <pi'o). 

DiAN. — Nor  speak  we  of  our  lady  Nature  as 
"  Naturans,"  "  naturata." 

Melchior. — We  ai-e  leaves. 
That  was  my  dry,  trite  text.     Perchance  we  seem 
Far  other,  and  can  scarce  conceive  the  thought 
That  such  as  we  can  be  but  as  the  leaves. 
Fond  vanity !  Ten  thousand  thousand  worlds 
Of  worlds,  ten  thousand  thousand  system-spheres 
Of  massed  sub-systems,  sxins  of  suns  as  dust, 
Are  but  a  mote  to  Nature's  magnitudes. 
Which  are  infinitude.     And  Nature  is 
All  change  ;  from  granite  to  the  lily,  to 
The  quadrumane,  the  man  ;  from  dust  to  man. 
From  man  to  dust,  and  grass,  and  flowers,  and  hay, 
And  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  philosophers. 
She  nothing  gains  nor  loses,  still  the  Whole, 
Whate'er  the  momentary  gain  or  loss 
Of  things  minute,  things  relative,  as  we 
Are,  each  to  other,  not  to  her,  the  One 
And  Absolute.     She  jars  not,  suffers  not. 
In  her  majestic,  balanced,  total  mass, 
Whate'er  the  oscillations  of  the  parts. 

DiAN. — Yet,  we  how  individual  !  how  unlike 
Such  "  parts  !"  and  some  of  us  how  much  unlike 
Mere  particles  !  It  is  a  beauteous  dream 
That  each  poor  individual  human  thing. 
Laid,  in  its  trembling  hope,  its  humble  faith. 
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In  the  bosom  of  its  Father  and  its  God, 
Who  not  forgets  the  sparrows  (He  the  Whole, 
And  therefore  the  "■  Identity*"  of  parts — 
The  poor,  minute,  yet  unforgotten,  parts 
All  parts  alike — the  dew-drop  spark  a  part. 
As  are  Atlantic  seas),  a  beauteous  dream, 
That  each  poor  weary  thing  may  lay  it  there. 
And  dream  of  hope,  of  some  bright  morning-land, 
Far  o'er  th'  imfathomed  deep  of  the  abyss. 
Strange  if  the  thought  be  but  a  thing  of  dreams, 
A  thing  but  born  of  human  hope,  and  not 
A  thing  existent — real  in  human  hearts, 
Not  in  all  this  grand,  perfect  universe  ! 

Melchior. — A  dream  it  is.     We  know  that  we  can 
dream. 
And  know  that  Nature  cares  not  what  we  dream, 
And  still  is  steadfast  Nature,  and  no  more  ; 
No  finer  and  no  fonder  than  we  find 
When  we  are  studying  and  our  dreams  lie  by. 
Harsh  it  may  seem,  thus  still  to  bid  thee  wake, 
Still  to  the  cold  grey  morning  of  the  world. 
And  yet  it  must  be  best :  Truth  ever  is — 
Truth  ever,  and  Truth  only.     And  thou  art. 
And  thou  wilt  be — yes,  that  thou  wilt  I  know, 
Thou  noble  thing  ! — thou  art  of  those  true  souls 
That  court  and  can  endure  the  very  truth. 


*  Identitiit.  "  The  identify  (in  tlie  mctapbysical  sense  of  the 
word)  ....  the  tertium  quid  ....  as  water  i.s  the  identity  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen. "^ — Lewks. 
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I,  world-worn  through  a  long  half-century, 

Grim,  grizzled,  hard  and  stern,  I  well  can  teach 

My  soul  to  learn  its  bitterest  lesson  (I 

Have  need  none  know).    I've  battled  with  my  thoughts, 

My  hopes,  my  fears  ;  and  I  can  go,  as  went 

The  Norseman  of  your  story,  quick  or  dead, 

Into  the  grave,  nor  dread  the  darkness,  though 

More  dread  than  direst  spectre.       I  can  bear 

To  die  for  ever.     I  can  bear  to  live 

(Not  thus  for  ever) — I  can  bear  to  live 

Sans  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life. 

And  thou,  too,  gentle  girl — yes  !  thou  art  but 

"  This  mortal" — not  true  goddess.     Thou  art  but 

An  angel  in  thy  look  and  form,  and  voice. 

And  mind  and  heart — thou  passest  as  I  gaze. 

And  the  sweet  spirit  of  thy  youth,  which  moulds 

That  fairest  form  to  soft  and  stately  grace. 

And  in  that  look  beams  forth  from  mystic  depths, 

Of  spirit-life,  and  in  thy  voice — oh  !  tJiere 

Breathes  heaven  indeed — it  passes,  fleets  ;  and  thou 

Must  by  thine  inner  strength  live  thy  bright  life, 

And  die  a  death  like  mine,  like  that  of  flowers, 

And  weeds,  and  queens,  and  common  men.     We  try 

To  gaze  our  fill  of  beauty,  and  in  vain. 

We  gaze  away  the  sunset  and  the  dream 

Of  moonlight  on  the  mountains,  and  in  vain. 

And  as  we  gaze  we  go.     And  thou  wilt  learn — 

I  hope  thou  hast — that  we  must  rest  our  thoughts 

On  other  stay  than  dreams  that  will  not  stay 
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In  the  ris'n  light  of  mind.     On  thee,  on  thy 
Firm  mind,  even  I  could  rest ;  and  thou  wilt  once 
Repose  thine  own  on  some  sure,  steadfast  stay. 

DiAN. — On  thine  :  yes,  I  must  draw  me  up  to  thee, 
My  most  kind  master,  kinsman,   friend — [she  pauses] 
Or  where  1 

Melchior. — Thou  wilt  not  sink  with  those,  the  many, 
who. 
Grovelling  with  buried  faces,  hug  the  ground 
As  their  strong  stay  and  refuge  sure,  and  there 
Deem  that  which  is  but  prostrate  weakness  peace, 
And  dull,  dead  weariness  sublime  repose. 
Thou  wilt  not  fling  thee  on  thy  knees  before 
A  taper,  or  a  glimmer  from  afar  ; 
Thou  wilt  not  sob  an  agony  of  jjrayer — 
The  fondest  thing,  the  thinnest  mist  that  rises 
From  the  dark  earth  (which  men  who  pray  have  made 
A  Vale  of  Tears),  to  mingle  with  the  clouds. 
Thou  art  a  child  of  Science  ;  thou  hast  learnt , 
What  Science  is — truth,  light  and  strength  ;  hast  learnt 
What  Science  can. 

DiAN. — And  when  another  year 
Is  over,  and — 

Melchior. — Another  year  ? 

DiAN. — When  hearts 
At  last  lie  still — when  we  are  in  the  grave, 
We  meet  no  more ;  and  all  that  we  have  seen. 
Or  heard,  or  thought,  or  dreamt   is  over — all — 
And  we  are  nothing  :  all  has  been  in  vain — 
Gone,  broken,  unfulfilled ! 
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Melchior. — "  That  time  is  gone  for  ever,  child  ; 
Drowned,  frozen,  gone  for  ever." 

DiAN. — That  time — that  time  ! 
And  that  eternity  1 

Melchior. — Which  1  We're  of  time. 
"  We  are  the  fools  of  time."  Or,  if  the  wise 
Immortal,  wJio  are  "  we  ?"  Where,  as  we  go 
Deliberately  adown  the  perfect  scale, 
Where  shall  we  stop,  leaving  the  rest  to  Death  1 
Who,  who,  or  what,  are  oixr  immortal  "  we  f 
Immortal  kings,  of  course,  immortal  lords. 
Immortal  cooks,  immortal  waiting-women, 
Immortal  idiots  ;  and  wherefore  not 

Immortal  apes  (and,  surely,  dogs),  and  swine 

Immortal  shrimps  and  zoophytes  ? 

DiAN. — Is  this 
Sheer  sophistry,  my  friend,  or  not?    Ah,  me  ! 
I  fear,  I  fear,  strong  reasoning  lies  below. 
And  yet,  how  Nature  fails  in  our  great  fall 
From  life  and  act  and  purpose,  hope  and  love. 
Into  nihility  ! — how  Nature,  she 
Who  never  seems  to  fail  in  aught,  who  seems 
Developed  into  all  infinitude, — 

All  change  but  growth  ;  from  fires  and  rocks  to  flowers, 
From  babe  to  bard  and  star-seer — how  she  fails 
If,  all  amidst  oiir  glorious  thoughts  and  hopes. 
Our  starriest  aspirations  to  the  heavens, 
Our  noblest  purposes  of  good  on  earth, 
We  fail  and  fall  for  ever  when  we  die — 
A  poet  by  a  preacher  done  to  death, 
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An  Arcliimedes  by  a  sworded  slave  ! 

It  is  not  like  our  gracious  Mother,  this 

Harsh  fate.     But — yes,  I  know  your  argviments. 

I  fear  you  still  are  right,  and  Nature  wrong. 

My  heart  usurped  and  warped  my  mind.      This  doubt 

Is  but  a  question  for  the  reason  :  all 

Must,  yes,  no  doubt,  must  be>     And  we  must  die, 

And  go,  and  perish.     Well,  it  must  be  so, 

Melchior. — The  sun  shines    bright  in    morn,    and 
bright  at  noon, 
And  bright  when  steeply  westering,  though  to  set. 
Let  not  us  conjure  clouds  across  the  face 
Of  the  blue  beauteous  heaven.     The  green  earth  blooms 
Flower-bright  even  in  the  very  place  of  graves. 
The  starry  universe  is  not  a  blank. 
Though  Jewish  dreams  and  visions  of  the  Greek 
Fade  from  the  clearing  firmament  of  Mind. 
And  mortal  mind  is  still  a  glorious  thing, 
Though  mortal.     And  th'  immortal  elements — 
Ai-e  they  not  glorious,  atoms  though  they  be  1 
And  though  the  sum  of  atoms  be  the  sum 
Of  all  things,  are  not  all  things  beautiful  1 
And,  then,  by  heaven,  methinks  it  is  a  thing 
Worth  living  for  and  dying  for,  to  feel 
Sole,  and  yet  strong  and  steadfast,  midst  the  whirl 
Of  worlds  and  firmaments,  alone  upon 
Th'  unfathomed  and  unfathomable  deep 
Of  ever-changeful,  ever-shifting  waves. 
Whose  every  stir's  a  grave — to  feel  and  be 
Sole  and  superior,  and,  in  all  the  wild. 
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Dark  war  of  elements,  to  seize  and  gain 

Great  knowledge,  that  exalts  us  into  thoughts 

As  vast  as  systems,  vast  as  space  and  time — 

Time  past  and  future — time  when  yon  great  moon, 

When  this  great  globe,  when  our  old  sun  was  not, — 

When  not  a  star  of  yon  galactic  zone 

Shone  sphered,  or  was  a  thing  distinct  in  space — 

Time  future,  when  the  Southern  Four  shall  shino 

On  Elbe  and  Oder,  if  such  streams  shall  be. 

And  if  communion  with  the  stars  be  but 

As  with  a  far-off  vision,  as  with  Gods, 

We  have  a  power  within  us  :  in  our  brains, 

And  in  our  hands,  we  have  it,  if  we  will. 

I  will.     And  if  I  live The  elements 

Are  in  these  hands.     I've  tried  them,  I  will  try 

Yet  further — strictly,  keenly.     Nature  shall 

Make  answer  to  my  questionings  :  she  shall 

Yield  up  her  treasures — truth  and  power.     All  power 

Is  there  ;  and  there  I'll  levy  powers.      All  wealth 

Lies  there  :  let  us  divine  it ;  not  with  rod 

Of  Aaron,  or  of  Herman  Dousterswivel, 

But  with  such  spells  as  Napier's  rods*  or  bones — 

True  magic  arts.     Ye  alchemists,  ye  were 

Most  right ;  except  that  ye  did  never  dream 

As  grandly  wild  as  well  ye  might,  nor  hoped 

As  high. 

DiAN. — "  Finch  sen  der  Hoffnung  !"  You  have  twice 
Mocked  me  with  English  verse  (I  know  not  how 

*  Rabdologia. 
D    2 
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Remembered,  midst  your  mightier  lore) ;  so  take 
True  German, 

Melchior. — That  which  might  so  well  have  been 
The  Yervilaraian  motto  might  be  mine  : 
Small  faith,  great  hope.     I  trust  not  aught  save  thee, 
Pair  soul  of  truth  and  purity,  no  thing 
Save  thee  and  science ;  but,  by  heaven,  again, 
(For  earth  seems  but  my  footstool,  as  I  look 
Upon  my  spirit's  kingdom — mighty  realms 
Of  lore,  and  wealth,  and  empire),  by  the  heavens, 
I  hope  so  high  that  no  things  known  as  yet 
On  earth  would  make  so  much  as  unit  for 
The  measure  of  my  magnitudes  of  thought. 
All  things  that  are,  from  high  philosophy, 
From  poet's  thought,  to  clay,  and  mud,  and  brains, 
That  hatch  good  sermons,  all  things,  health,  strengtli, 

power. 
Wealth,  ruby,  gold,  are  of  the  elements 
Compounded  :  all  are  atoms,  packed  in  sets. 
By  number — "  elements,"  compounded  first 
From  atoms,  then  from  those  first  elements 
Anew  compounded.     All  is  system  ;  all 
Is  food  for  science  ;  all  is  work  of  Mind, 
Wrought  Loeos  ;  and  the  secrets  of  the  work 
May  be  (much  has  been)  penetrated  ;  much 
Has  been  achieved  ;  much  more,  beyond  all  thought, 
Shall  be,  i'  the  great  hereafter.     O  !  my  soul, 
"  Thou  shalt  be  King  hereafter  !"    There's  a  key, 
A  golden  key,  to  chambers  such  as  ne'er 
Expanded  magic  doors  to  dazzled  gaze 
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la  Arab  story.      1  will  have  that  key. 

It  lies  in  the  deep  vault  of  Nature's  fane, 

Where,  by  the  light  of  thy  seven-star-bright  lani}). 

Fair  Science,  I  will  tread  the  thousand  steps 

Of  spiral  stair,  and  thread  the  mazy  range 

Of  corridors  and  halls.     There's  a  gold  vase, 

Laden  with  rare  elixir,  a  rich  urn. 

More  wondrous  and  more  precious  than  the  lani]) 

Which  the  dazed  boy  bore  up  the  dark  rock-stairs 

Between  the  twain  high  mountains  to  the  day. 

Golden  it  hangs  upon  a  golden  bough 

Of  that  true  tree  of  life  and  knowledge  blooming 

In  the  mid  plot  of  garden,  where  there  stand 

Fair  trees,  gem-laden  as  in  that  wild  tale 

Of  Afric  magus,  fairer  trees  than  John 

(If  John  it  were ;  which  learned  men  do  doubt) 

Saw  (if  he  saw  ;  which  honest  men  doubt  more) 

In  Patmos  (if  the  dreamer  ever  slept 

In  Patmian  isle  ;  which  Holy  Church  afl&rms). 

I'll  have  that  gold — the  key,  the  lamp,  the  ring, 

"  The  wondrous  horse  of  brass,"  that  is  to  bear 

The  Champion,  swifter  than  "  the  Indian's,"  or 

Bellerophon's :  the  spell  is  to  be  found 

Where  we  may  seek  it.     We,  the  alchemists. 

Are  on  the  track  that  leads  to  things,  true  things, 

Peal  things,  bright,  solid  things,  beyond  the  ken 

Of  seers,  or  prophets,  or  the  tale-rich  bride. 

All  lies  in  knowledge  of  the  compounds,  which 

Are  dust,  are  atoms.     By  Lucretius'  soul, 

And  by  Pythagoras',  wheresoe'er  it  be. 
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I  will  compound  and  decompound  until 

I  can  compound  some  medicine  for  my  thirst 

Of  Nature's  secrets,  till  content  I  can 

Say,  as  perhaps  one  sometimes  yearns  to  say, 

Composita  solvantur  ! 

DiAN. — Then  we  are 
But  dust — all  of  us  ? 

Melchiok. — Ay — what  else  than  dust  1 
The  seer  who  saw  our  genesis  saw  that, 
And  never  dreamt  of  aught  but  earth  to  earth. 
All  things  are  but  the  transient,  changing  forms, 
Th'  appearances*  of  form,  the  varying  shapes. 
All  relative,  that  flicker  in  the  play, 
Of  ever-moving  atoms  :  as  they  move 
They  seem  to  shew  some  shape ;  and  at  our  glance 
They  change  ;  'tis  gone.     But  there  is  something  worth 
Our  thoughts  and  pains,  the  pains  of  patience,  ay. 
The  pains  of  hope. 

DiAN. — I  do  not  know.     Good  night. 


SCENE    III. 

MELCHIOR,      DIAN. 

Melchoir. — Yes,   I  did  say  it.     There  is  something 
worth 
Our  patience. 

DiAN. — And  what  is  it  % 
Melchior. — Knowledge,  which 
Is  power. 

*  ^aivofiei/a. 
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DiAN. — What  power  ? — power  over  our  poor  selves  ? 
Or  whom  1 

Melchior  — To  know  the  powers  of  compounds  is 
To  hold  command  of  changes. 

DiAN. — Change  of  what  ? 
Of  fates?  of  hearts? 

Melchior. — In  many  mighty  things, 
To  know  the  Jiow  is  to  command,  and  all 
Within  our  knowledge  is  within  our  power, 
And  I'll  endow  my  soul  with  knowledge  ;  so, 
My  will  with  power. 

DiAN. — Oh  !  we  must  subjugate 
All  will,  save  will  to  learn,  if  we  would  learn 
Aught  better  than  our  own  weak,  wilful  hearts. 
Teach  me  to  love  more  worthily  than  yet 
I  have,  and  teach  me  so  to  seek  as  I 
Have  never  yet,  the  thing  which  still  I  do. 
And  still  will  love,  and  aye,  dear  knowledge.     Tell  me 
What  can  we  learn  1  what  can  we  ever  do. 
Worth  learning  and  worth  doing  1 

Melchior. — Do  you  droop, 
My  best  and  noblest  pupil  1    Is  it  you 
From  whom  I  hear,  and  in  our  laboratory, 
An  accent  of  despair  1 

DiAN. — What  can  we  learn  1 

Melchior. — 'Tis    thou    should'st   tell   me.       Thou 
should'st  be  to  me 
The  Greek  girl's  inspiration.     Thou  should'st  breathe 
The  fulness  of  the  presence  of  the  god, 
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And  beam  pure  light  from  thy  sky-height  of  mind, 

Whence  I  have  watched  with  thee,  as  thou  hast  gazed, 

As  from  a  watch-tower  on  a  snow-bright  alp, 

O'er  lands  of  Promise  and  the   starry  deep, 

O'er  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  more 

Than  the  Jew-devil,  who  saw  round  all  the  globe. 

Could  from  his  hill  exceeding  high  discern — 

O'er  all  the  glory  of  the  earth,  o'er  heaven, 

"  From  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 

Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas." 

There,  in  that  land  of  hills  and  vallies,  hills 

Higher  than  Nebo,  vales  as  Tempe  sweet. 

And  rich  as  the  ravine  of  diamonds, 

There,  in  that  land  of  living  waters,  fresh 

From  the  deep  heart  of  Nature,  there  we  rest. 

There  the  fierce  thirst  for  knowledge  may  be  slaked  ; 

There  the  fierce  lust  for  power  be  satiate. 

There  sleeps  the  virgin  gold  of  glorious  lore 

Yet  undivined  ;  there  the  gem-secrets  lie 

Which  we  may  dig,  and  will.     It  shall  be  known 

What  Nature  is. 

DiAN. — What  atoms  are  1  and  whence  ? 
And  whether  there  be  atoms  (which  I  doubt)  ? 
Or  forces  (which  I  know  not)  ? 

Melchior. — We  shall  know 
How  atoms  (if  those  subtle  points  there  be), 
As  such,  move,  act,  are  governed ;  how  as  massed ; 
As  aggregate  in  primal  elements  ; 
How  things  are  decomposed,  and  recomposed. 
And  change,  in  swift  and  steady  cycles  ;  what 
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Attraction,  and  repulsion  ;  what  each  force 
That  propagates  the  motion  which  to  us 
Is  light,  or  heat,  or  electricity, 
Or  some  effect  yet  undefined — 

DiAN. — And  once 
Termed  "  Od/'*  and  to  be  found  in  Decalogue  T  t 

Melchior. — All  influences,  occult  or  manifest. 
The  secrets  of  the  chemic  universe — 
Caloric  and  crystallization,  all 
The  movements  of  the  making  of  the  worlds — 
Forms,  forces,  changes,  cosmic  and  terrene, 
Volcanic,  oceanic — air,  rain,  rocks. 
Granite,  decomposition,  fermentation. 
Organization,  life,  accretion,  growth. 
Shape,  Instinct,  mind — yes,  intellect — 

DiAN. — And  heart — 
Quartz  and  i-ed-sandstone,  conscience,  faith,  and  hope — 

Melchior. — Well,  all  the  universe  is  chemistry. 
All  things  are  but  numeric  ratios,  sets. 
Of  points,  or  atoms,  ever  changing  place. 

DiAN. — Or  forces,  say  we  not  ? — if  forces,  whose  ? 

Melchior. — And  we,  who  call  some  movements  heart 
and  mind, 
Are  >  f  the  universe  ;  or  what  1 

DiAN.— Of  God, 
They  say. 

*  "yj^    ''These    days   of  table-turnings,    mesmerisms,   spirit- 
rappings,  oclyle  fluids,  and  milleuuarian  pamphlets.". ..Fkoude. 
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Melchior. — Who  say  1     And  what  is  God  1    The 
world, 
The  cosmic  uuity. 

DiAN.— The  Trinity, 
They  say. 

Melchior. — Who  say  1  Saint  Athanase  &  Co. 
Let  us  return  to  reason.     Where  were  we  ? 
DiAN. — Among  the  moral  atoms. 
Melchior. — There  are  truths 
Among  the  atoms,  which,  I  well  know,  you 
Yourself  would  hail,  once  seen,  though  now  you  seem 
So  un-Lucretian. 

DiAN. — So  what  1    O  !  you  mean 
Lucretius  Cams.     Better  call  me  un- 
Epicurean. 

Melchior. — You  are,  or  may  be, 
A  chemist ;  and  a  chemist's  lore  is  lore 
Of  all  things  visible,  invisible. 
You  smile  a  doubt.     I  tell  you,  we  may  learn 
Great  truths,  great   things, — things  that  make   man's 

true  good. 
The  powers,  the  vii'tues  of  the  elements, 
The  real  materia  of  his  bodily 
And  of  his  mental  good,  and  al]  on  earth. 

DiAN. — "  Canst   thou,"  then,   "  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased. 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ?" 

Melchior. — Nor  poet,  nor  romancer,  nor  the  knaves 
Or  fools  of  new  quack  science,  yet  have  dreamt, 
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Nor  dreamt  great  Bacon's  self,  in  all  his  hope 

Of  things  to  come,*  such  things  as  Science  has 

For  them  that  love  her,  truly  love,  and  woo 

As  Science  must  be  wooed.     In  th'  influences 

Of  earth  (I  speak  not  of  the  stars — not  yet) 

There  are  real  philtres,  real  elixirs,  real 

Spells,  of  more  power,  o'er  earth,  air,  fire,  than  held 

King  Solomon  ben  David  o'er  the  Djinn 

In  Desert  fancy,  or  th'  omnific  bards, 

Ovid  and  Lucan,  to  their  witches  gave. 

DiAN. — And  must  we  not,  to  learn  these  things,  or 
half 
These  things,  try  all  that  Verulam  bade  try 
T'  ensure  longevity  ? 

Melchior. — Ah  ?  Bacon  had 
His  crudities  and  vanities  :  it  seems 
Each  sage  must  have.     But  we  will  honour  him 
Who  dwelt  so  much  on  uses. 

DiAN. — I  have  read 
His  Reading  on  the  Statute.+ 

Melchior. — Perverse  girl ! 
I  say  he  dwelt  on  th'  uses  of  the  things 
Of  Nature  for  th'  advancement,  for  the  good 
Of  human  nature. 

DiAN. — I  remember  how 
He  dwells  upon  the  miracles  of  Christ 
Wrought  for  behoof  of  poor  man  physical. 

*  Cogitata  et  Visa,  Works  (1826),  vol.  ix.  p.  171.  De  Augm. 
Scient.  iii.  5,  vol,  vii.  p.  200. 

t  Reading  ou  the  Statute  of  Uses. 
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Melchior. — True,    in     the    Meditations.*       There 
should  be 
A  Chri-st  of  Science,  a  real  alchemist. 
But  that  he  was,  if  tales  be  true.     There  shall 
Be  true  Messiahs,  who  shall  teach  great  truths 
For  human  use,  and  wide  as  earth  diffuse 
The  blessings  of  the  blessed  elements, 
Which  teem  with  all  good   things.     There   shall   be 

light- 
Not  gas,  nor  yet  electric,  such  as  we 
Have  seen.     There  shall  be  genial  warmth,  as  cheap 
As  air,  and  raiment  cheap  as  fig-leaves,  food 
As  jfriiits  of  Eden  ;  Paradise  shall  then 
Exist,  and  shall  endure  ;  fair  fruits  for  all 
Shall  glow  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  lands. 
And  Northern  ice  and  Southern  fog  become 
Climes  beauteous,  bounteous  as  Pacific  isles. 
Liebigs  as  large  as  Newtons  shall  arise 
Among  the  clods.     For  Fultons  and  for  Watts, 
We'll  have  our  Dsedals  and  Promethei. 
We'll  torture  Nature  through  her  Protean  forms 
Into  confession  of  whate'er  we  seek. 
All  shall  be  peace  and  plenty. 

DiAN. — And  if  war — 

Melchior. — And  war  impossible,  when  in  one  hour 


*  "' Bene  omnia  fecit.'  Verua  plausus.  .  .  Omnia  ejus  mira- 
cula" — etc.    "  Meditationes  Sacrtc,  De  Miraculis  Servatoris." 

"At  decus  longe  illustrius  accedit  medicina-  ex  operibus  Ser- 
vatoris,"— etc. — De  Augm.  Scieut.  iv.  2. 
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Hosts,  cities,  fleets,  would  perish  :  such  the  powers 

Infernal  which  mankind  shall  then  command, — 

Wing'd  poisons,  forces  ne'er  to  be  let  loose. 

Our  conquests  shall  be  conquests  of  the  realms 

Of  Nature,  the  Dorado  bright  as  stars. 

Seas,  alps,  snow,  syrts,  and  sands  shall  yield,  and  lie 

Fair,  fertile,  at  our  feet.     Metals  and  gems, 

All  metals  and  all  gems,  in  plenty  then, 

Now  unconceived,  undreamt,  and  new  and  strange. 

Better  and  richer,  shall  be  ours  :  the  means 

As  much  within  command  as  carbon  now. 

Or  silicon,  or  electricity  ; 

And  glass,  which,  in  old  Galileo's  hands, 

At  once  became  "  the  virtuous  glass,"  the  key 

To  stranger  things  than  Ariosto  sang. 

Glass,  or  what  then  shall  be  the  substitute, 

Means  telescopic  shall  reveal  to  man 

The  secrets  of  the  depths  of  space  until 

Space,  and,  ay  !  time,  eternities  of  time, 

Ages  when  stars  were  not,  shall  seem  his  own. 

And  mysteries  in  the  microcosm  minute 

Shall  grow  upon  our  vision,  shall  lie  large 

Within  our  ken  ;  and  mysteries — ah  !  not  all. 

For  space  is  infinite — shall  gleam  upon 

Our  starry  vigils :  strangest  forms  and  hues 

Of  stellar  worlds,  rings,  spindles,  dumb-bells,  all 

The  mystic  shapes  of  ghostly  nebulae. 

Shall  shew  their  meaning  then.     Great  principles 

Of  mighty  and  minute,  the  cosmical, 

Th'  atomic,  principles  profound  and  vast, 
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Chemic,  mechanic,  universal,  then 

Shall  flow  upon  us,  all  harmonious  as 

Pealed  on  the  deep  Greek  dream  the  choral  spheres. 

And  histories  of  worlds  and  systems,  ages 

Stricken  by  great  star-cycles,  as  our  time 

By  pendulums,  shall  be  inscribed  in  light 

On  the  wide  page  of  Science. 

DiAN. — Chemistry 
Can  promise  this  1 

Melchior. — For  chemistry  is  all — 
All — up  to  real  astronomy. 

DiAN. — Not  more  1 
Not  real  theology  ? 

Melchior. — Yes,  real ;  and  real 
Astrology. 

DiAN. — And  we  shall  surely  then 
Be  better  and  be  happier  ?     Great  as  i.s 
This  universe,  and  great  as  knowledge  is, 
And  power  of  science,  greater  is  the  scheme 
Whereon  this  universe  is  founded  :  that 
Is — is  it  not  % — the  good  and  happiness 
Of  others  and  ourselves. 

Melchior. — So  Uriel  says. 
And  I  say  this,  that  we  are  on  the  way 
To  knowledge  ;  and  I  say,  knowledge  is  power  ; 
And  power  is  good  and  happiness. 

DiAN. — \ajtGr  a  'pause?^  To  know 
Is  to  be  happy — is  it  so  ? 

Melchior. — It  should 
Be  so 
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DiAN. — Our  happiness,  then,  still  expands 
With  our  still  widening  bounds  of  knowledge  ? 

Melchior. — Yes — 
It  should. 

DiAN. — Ah  !  true.  And  this  millennial  age 
Of  yours,  when  men  like  wild-fowl  shall  career 
Through  air  and  skies,  when  men  through  glass  shall 

gaze 
Or  grand,  or  strange,  things  acted  on  the  stars] 
(Perhaps  things  past  a  million  years  ago), 
This  golden  age,  when  thorns  shall  teem  with  grapes. 
And  sheep  bear  purple  fleeces,  and  all  geese 
Be  silver  swans,  or  sable — when  shall  all, 
Or  aught,  be  so  ?  I  fear  the  prescient  fig 
Scarce  yet  puts  forth  prophetic  green,  nor  shall 
Till  here,  in  our  cold  Northern  sky,  arise 
New  constellations  strange  as  now  to  us 
The  Centaur  of  the  south.     Oh,  stars  !  to  think 
That  these  poor  hearts,  so  soon  burnt  out  by  thoughts 
And  cares  and  toils  and  longings  (ah,  that  word  ! 
That  sigh,  "  Immortal  longings  !"),  shall  be  laid 
Low,  dark,  in  dust,  nay,  lost  a  thousand  times, 
In  varied  forms  of  recompounded  clay. 
When  the  bright  things  for  which  they  strove  and  died 
Dawn  on  the  wide  horizon  of  the  then 
So  rich  domain  of  lore  !  O  Nature  !  name 
Mysterious  as  Egyptian  sculpture,  cold, 
Hard  as  the  granite  ! — can  it,  can  it  be 
That  thou,  who  teemest  with  all  works  of  mind, 
Art  void  of  heart  ?  that  we,  thy  children,  live 
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To  die,  and  only  dream,  and  never  wake  ? 

Melchior. — She,   onr  great   Mother,    bears   heroic 
hearts. 
And  the  true  hero  has  the  heart  that  strives 
In  hope  or  in  despair,  the  heart  that's  nerved 
To  do  and  die,  content  to  do,  and,  then 
Content  to  die,  content  with  what  it  wins, 
And  eroaninn;  not  for  wliat  it  leaves  behind. 
Th'  immortals  have  not  one  good  Hebrew  text 
(No  "  Job," and  not  more  "  Moses") :  let  them  take  this  : 
He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
And  shall  be  satisfied — and,  He  his  soul 
Hath  unto  death  outpoured  (I  do  not  quote 
As  critic  :  you  know  well  the  rugged  *  text). 
Who  tells  us  that  Isaiah,  or  the  man 
So  called,  once  dreamt  of  immortality  1 
When  did  the  blessed  Jews  before  they  learnt 
What  heathen  Greeks  had  thought  1 

DiAN. — I  know  the  doubt. 
And  the  perverted  texts. 

Melchior. — There's  life  enough. 
If  we  would  live  it.     I,  in  my  gone  day — 
But  'tis  not  gone — not  yet,  not  yet — have  lived 
Some  life  intense  and  vivid.     And,  for  thee. 
Fair  child — thou  think'st  not  yet  what — 

DiAN. — Let  us  leave 
The  theme,  my  friend. 

Melchior. — Life,  love — 

DiAN. — My  kinsman,  we 

*  See  the  Hebrew,  LXX  Vulgate,  anrl  authorisefl  ver.siou. 
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Will  speak  of  other  things  than  such  as  are 
More  meet  for  others  than  for  her  whom  you 
Have  deigned  to  make  your  pupil. 

Melciiior.    [Gazing  on  Iter]    Let  it  pass, 
That  idle  theme  of  love  and  happiness. 
What  hour  was  that  ?     I  must  away.     I  was 
To  meet  the  noble  Uriel — I  should  say 
The  learned,  for  I  learn  from  him. 

DiAN. — I  thought 
That  he  from  Science  had  withdrawn  himself. 
And  turned  to  public  cares. 

Melchior. — Of  late  he  has 
More  given  himself  to  active  life  (which  less. 
Far  less,  I  think,  he  loves),  and  takes  chief  part 
In  conflict  with  the  Jesuits  and  the  Court, 
Open  and  private,  strife  of  speech  and  pen, 
And  holds  communion  with  the  crowd  who  press 
Upon  his  notice,  and  the  crowd  whom  he 
Seeks  out  for  that  vast  bounty,  which,  though  long 
And  lavish  poured,  has  not,  they  say,  failed  yet. 
I  see  the  glistening  of  your  eye  :  you  think 
Of  those  whom  late  o'erwhelming  Oder  swept 
On  the  bare  rocks  of  ruin.     He  has  sold 

His  forest  castle  for  them Yes,  he  now 

Lives  much  in  action  ;  and,  in  truth,  it  was 
His  element  at  first  :  a  temperament 
Vigorous  and  quick  and  keen  as  flame  was  his. 
No  fierier  spirit  ever  bore  flushed  heart 
Through  the  wild  years  of  youth.     It  may  be,  he 
Has  strayed  in  paths  that  now  remembered  cast 
That  shadow  o'er  him  which  the  boders  deem 

E 
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The  shade  of  coming  death,     I  think  he  may- 
Have  yet  some  years  before  him,  if  he  will 
Live  some  less  wasting  life  than  one  at  once 
A  schoolman's,  statesman's,  soldier's,  savant's,  saint's. 
DiAN. — And — But — You  speak  of — some  one  spoke, 
I  think, 
Of— TJlric. 

Melchior. — Julian  spoke  of  TJlric — yes — 
TJlric  and  Zara — theme  remote  below 
The  heights  of  Uriel. 

DiAN. — If — and  that  he  must — 
If  Uriel  have  attained  the  height  whence  Right 
Looks  down  on  passion. 

Melchior. — And  he  has,  be  sure. 
And  he,  perhaps,  has  learnt  that  lore  of  yours — 
Stern  lore — too  stern,  or  too  sublime,  for  me — 
Learnt,  and  content,  that  to  be  great  is  but 
To  be  unhappy. 

DiAN. — But  I  know  not,  nor 
Can  I  indeed  believe,  that  who  does  right 
Can  ever  be  unhappy. 

Melchior. — Paul  did  right ; 
At  least  he  thought,  or  dreamt,  or  said,  he  did  ; 
And  Paul  "  died  daily,"  and,  for  self  and  Co., 
Said,  "  We  are  of  all  men  most  miserable ;" 
And  Jesus — ''  Jesus  wept,"  but  never  smiled, 
And  agonized  in  soul  even  at  the  gates 
Of  glorious  death,  all  crystal  to  his  gaze, 
And  open  heaven  within  them  all  his  own. 
(Not  so,  though,  we  may  say,  the  dying  great 
Of  noble  Hellas,  or  of  haughty  Home, 
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The  dark  and  lofty  heathon.)     To  be  great 
As  Uriel  is,  is  to  be  crucified, 
And  crucify  the  world. 

DiAN. — And  not  to  rise 
In  Sabbath  morn  ? — So  much  the  brighter,  then, 
The  world,  so  glorified  by  noble  man, 
Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  universe. 

Melchior. — And  what  else  can  be  noble  as  the  true 
Self-abnegation  which  nor  looks  to  man, 
Nor  looks  to  God  for  recompense  ?     If  he, 
The  noble  Uriel,  were  but  less  assured 
Of  the  redress  and  recompense  reserved. 
Were  not  he  nobler  still  than  in  his  now 
Heaven-bless'd  devotion  to  the  cause  of  God 
(For  he  believes  it  bless'd)  %     To  serve  a  God 
Must  be  to  serve  for  pay,  if  God  be  just  : 
The  Good  must  recompense  good  service.     Faith 
May  be  a  Jewish  righteousness,  but  not 
Aught  worthy  as  a  free,  full,  unreserved, 
Unbought,  unhired,  total  self-sacrifice 
At  the  dark  shrine  of  lone,  stern,  silent  Right, 
Right,  sole  divinity  of  hearts  divine. 
Too  high  to  bribe  or  bargain  like  a  God. 
Not  nobler,  then,  the  Christian,  strong  on  trust. 
And  clinging  with  all- fours  to  Heaven,  than  he 
Who  fights  at  Ephesus  and  daily  dies. 
Unconscious  of  allies  above,  and  hopes 
No  other  life,  nor  asks. 

DiAN. — The  darker,  then. 
The  brighter  ;  and  I  will  not  long  for  light. 

E  2 
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'Twas  but  the  prayer  of  Ajax  :  he  was  not 

The  first  of  Greeks,  nor  goddess-born  :  he  called 

Upon  the  sun  *  (the  dying  Greek's  last  thought), 

But  first  invoked  the  Furies  f  and  he  died 

In  wrath  and  anguish.     He  that  trades  with  Heaven 

Is  not  of  Heaven,     And,  so,  to  live  the  life 

Of  this  dark  earth,  nor  think  of  aught  divine, 

Is  to  live  life  divine.     And  yet,  oh  !  yet, 

What   means  "  divine  despair  f     The    words   are 

things. 
Despair  there  is  :  is  there  not  the  divine  1 

Melchior. — Yes,  Nature  is  divine,  alone  divine. 
Eeturn,  poor  child,  to  her,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Thy  mother  there. 

DiAN. — Ah,  no  ! 

Melchior. — Forgive  me.     I 
Said  that  unthinking. 

DiAN. — Nature — 'tis  despair, 
Perhaps  divine.     "  Creation  travaileth." 
— That  glorious  Eighth  of  Romans  ! 

Melchior. — Uriel's  text, 
They  tell  me.     I  must  know  his  theory 
Of  Natui'e — life,  death,  change,  development. 
Progression,  retrogression,  and  so  forth. 
A  lofty  theme  he  has,  a  lofty  tone. 
And,  in  his  faith,  he  seems  potentially 
Enfeoffed  of  some  great  El  Dorado,  bright 
As  mine,  or  as  the  New  Jerusalem. 
And  'tis  his  dream  that  what  he  does  in  his 

*  Soph.  Aj.  pp.  835—856. 
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Life's  work  is  done  with  God,  aud  to  God,  in 

The  process  and  development  of  things, 

Which  form  one  system,  steadfast,  sure,  sublime, 

And  that  he  is,  or  will  be,  "  art  and  part " 

Of  all,  and  that  there  lies  a  key  to  all 

The  mystery  of  mysteries  in  the  lore 

Of  Christ.     For  me,  I  deem  that  I  am  on 

A  surer  path,  less  lofty  though  it  seem, 

And  that,  in  science  and  the  actual,  I 

Shall  do  and  gain,  or  might,  what  he  may  long 

But  dream  and  hope.     What  Francis  Bacon  taught 

To  seek  I'll  seek  as  Roger  Bacon  sought. 

And  as  the  alchemists  ;  but  what  I  seek 

Is  more  than  gold  or  ruby.     Thou  wilt  hear, 

And  bless  me,  0  thou  subtlest  Alchemy  ! 

There  is  a  key  to  secrets.     Sesame  ! 


SCENE    IV. 


MELCHIOR. 

-To  dare  to  love  her  as  I  love  ! — To  think 


The  thoughts  I  think  of  her  ! — Thoughts — are  these 

thoughts  .? 
Can  thoughts  be  th'  every  pulse  of  heart  and  brain, 
Of  soul  and  body  ?     At  the  thought  of  her, 
Some  subtle,  keen,  intense  contagion  flows. 
Streams  through  me  ;  some  strong  influence  far  within 
Throbs,  and  from  heaving  heart  to  reeling  brain 
Sends  quickened  tides.   And  in  my  heart,  aud  through 
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My  soul,  dash  waves  that  bear  their  shattered  freight, 

My  bounding,  burning  hopes,  my  quivering  fates. 

One  moment  to  the  stars^  the  next,  recede, 

And  on  the  bare,  hard  shore  of  actual  life. 

Fast  ebbing,  leave  all  wrecked  and  shattered — all. 

Yet  rise  they  not,  these  blood-born  thoughts,  from  will. 

But  from  some  part  that  wars  against  my  will. 

As  Paul  would  say.     Yet  are  they  sweet,  most  sweet, 

All  thoughts  of  her,  and  in  my  better  hours 

They  breathe  of  blessed  spring,  brought  back  by  her 

To  this  lone  heart,  and  seem  to  purify. 

To  sanctify  it,  and  to  shed  some  light, 

Like  a  lulled  even's,  o'er  the  darker  mood 

Wherein  I  oft,  with  mingled  gleams  and  gloom, 

Dwell  on  my  Ul-spent,  stormy,  passionate  youth, 

When  ah  that  I  had  known  a  thing  like  her  ! 

And  then,  sometimes,  I  am,  or  seem  to  be, 

Far  other  than  I  was  when  first  I  saw 

That  beauteous  child,  when  first  I  came  to  know 

That  lily  maiden,  or  when  first  I  found 

That  glorious  girl  the  heavenly  one  she  is. 

Methought  that  I  grew  better,  happier,  higher. 

While,  by  her  light,  I  saw  more  light  in  all 

The  aspects  of  the  world,  reflecting  hers. 

More  in  all  Nature,  and  in  all  mankind, 

My  kind  and  hers,  and  angels'  kind  if  hers. 

And  e'en  in  studies  such  as  never  one 

Like  her  had  sought,  more  light,  ay,  even  in 

Abstrusest  lore,  wherein  she  oft  and  well 

Has  borne  her  part,  who  breathes  such  vivid  love 
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Of  all  great  truth,  an  ardour  both  to  know 

And  to  make  known,  which  I  scarce  emulate. 

Though  vowed  to  Science  as  the  errant 'st  knight 

To  dreamt  adored  one.   Sweet,  sweet  thoughts,  indeed — 

For  sweeter  such  as  I  have  thought,  nay,  felt. 

For  her  than  loftiest,  wildest  thoughts  conceived 

In  weirdest  hours  of  mystic  midnight  lore. 

When  I  have  seemed  a  magus  armed  with  spells 

O'er  all  the  spirits  of  the  elements. 

Armed  as  with  wand  whose  wave  would  charm  the 

stars 
Down  from  the  zenith,  one  with  power  and  right 
To  sweep  it,  and  to  weave  its  brightest  flowers 
Into  a  golden  chaplet  for  himself. 

The  king  of  spirits.     Sweeter ay,  for  though 

Those  powers,  that  golden  fire,  that  wreath,  were  mine, 
Less  sweet  were  all  that  empire,  gold,  and  glory. 
Than  musings  on  the  treasure  that  I  dream, 
On  her  dark  depths  of  beauty,  on  the  bloom 
Of  her  soft,  roseate  youth  :  no  gem  a  gem 

Save  her  pure  pearl  and  ruby,  her And  if — 

0  most  accurst  of  accents  ! — if  I  cannot — 
And,  Oh  !  I  cannot — Oh  !  I  shall  not,  ever  ! — 
Win  her  to  be  my  own — 0  !  I  am  hers, 
Hers  all,  and  hers  for  ever — if  I  cannot. 
What,  0  ye  realms  of  science  !     O  ye  worlds 
That  burn  above  me  with  the  light  of  gold 
And  fire  !  what  though  I  win  your  treasure,  all. 
And  win  not  her  1     Yet,  that  I  never  can, 
And  never  shall — shall  never,  never,  never. 
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Must  be  my  thoiight ;  and  T  must  reconcile 

Myself  to  my  conviction,  thoiigli  my  soul 

Champing  that  hard,  cold  thought  of  steel,  foam  blood. 

^  ^  :i:  * 

And— ay,  by  heaven  !  that  too  !  and  I  must  look 
On  that,  and  writhe  in  silence,  as  I  may 
(l  own  the  ghastly  thought)  in  that  black  grave 
Which  yawns  for  me — writhe,  stretched  on  Caucasus 
(For  but  such  crag  is  now  my  height  of  mind), 
Stretched  on  Niphates. 

I  must  rise,  and  do 
Man's  duty.  Right.     I  must  be  manly.     I 
Must  do  the  right — what  less  ?  what  less  tow'rd  her  I 
*  *  *  * 

And  she  another's  ! — And — ay  !  even  so  ! 
She  loves  another  I  And — 

Riglbt  !     What  care  I 
For  right,  or  aught  ?— She  loves— She — No  !  By  Hell, 
That  must  not  be  !     Be  all,  all,  that  else  may  : 
Tloat  must  not. 

0  for  power  !    0  Alchemy, 
True  Alchemy — true  lore  of  elements, 
Of  power,  and  thhigs  as  far  beyond  base  gold 
As  she  beyond  mankind  and  me  !     0  Art, 
Still,  still  so  long,  so  slow  ! — On,  on  ! — the  world 
Ebbs  fast — all  ebbs  away — away  from  me. 
On  !  on  ! — 0  weird  Medea,  for  one  hour 
With  thee,  who  gather'dst  "  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  JEson  !"    Powers  of  earth, 
Or  darker  Powers  !     Powers  feigned,  be  real.     Arise  ! 
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Power  ! — but  I  have  it. 

Shall  I  ?     Can  I  so  1 
What !   her — that  darliug  child  1 — Oh,  Dian  !  thee  ? 

0  passion  !  base,  black  passion  !  down  to  hell  — 
If  other  hell  there  be  than  this  dark  heart, 

Thy  burning  den  !    Oh,  Night !  and  stars  of  night, 
That  mock  all  mortals  with  those  heavenly  looks  ! 
Oh,  Nature  !     Oh,  thou  lonely  Universe  ! 
Why  is  there  not  a  God,  that  I  might  fling 
All  this,  my  weight  of  anguish  and  of  sin, 
Before  him,  and  poui'  forth  my  spirit,  pour 
My  life-blood,  as  I  would  if  God  there  were, 
And  he  the  dire  Jehovah  of  the  Jews, 
Demanding  blood-redemption  of  "  the  bond  "  1 
Oh  !     I  would  kneel  who  never  knelt ;  I'd  bow 
This  head,  that  not  the  thunders  could  strike  down 
While  I  exist,  not  thundering  Jove  subdue. 
Nor  the  base  Hebrew's  Jealous  God  abase 
To  prayer  for  aught  that  must  be  prayed  for.     I 
Would  pray  that  I  might  vanquish  but  myself, 
And  die  not  more  unworthy  hex*,  die  hers. 
And  feel  no  more  that  she  can  not  be  mine, 

God  ! — God  ? — Can  I  not  be,  and  am  I  not, 

God  to  myself?    I  am  as  God  :    I  know 

Evil  and  good — evil  enough  to  make 

Seven  devils,  and  yet  some  good.     I  know  the  right. 

1  have  the  power.     I  know  that  this  dark  mood 
Is  evil,  is  of  that,  the  baser,  part 

Which  I  should  scorn  and  overcome.     I  will. 
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— The  baser  part — tlie  basest  and  the  vilest ! 

To  think,  that  thought  of  her,  the  holy  one, 

Tui'ns,  as  the  heaven-born  waters  turned  to  blood 

And  reptiles — turns  to  what  ?    To  think,  that  I, 

Rapt  gazing  on  her  lips  and  eyes,  as  she 

Beams  light  and  beauty  midst  th'  ambrosial  night* 

Of  dark,  soft  tresses,  and  in  those  her  tones, 

In  accents  like  her  look,  like  that  alone. 

Breathes  thoughts  more  beauteous  still,  and  brighter 

than 
The  brightness  of  her  beauty — 0  !  to  think 
That  locks  and  lips,  and  all  the  visible 
Are  but  to  me — but  even  thoughts  like  mine 

Can  sully  not  her  beauties  in  my  mind. 

*  *  *  * 

Oh  !  I  must  conquer.     To  the  higher  realm 
I  must  return  :    I  will.     I'll  study  things 
Enough  for  me.     I'll  repossess  me  of 
My  arms,  and  I'll  agaiu  betake  me  to 
My  aims,  and  try  :  and  what  I  can  I'll  do. 

And  what  I  cannot  I  wUl  die  to  do. 

*  *  *  * 

Ah ! — what  I  can — and  what  I  could — and  what 

I'd  die  to  do  !     What  things  are  these  again  ? 

What  thoughts  are  these  ?     What  shall  I,  can  I,  try  1 

What  study  can  be  worth  the  patient  pains  1 

Accvu-sed  pains  and  patience  !     Study  ! — what, 

Save  study  of  her  beauties,  can  be  worth 

A  thought  ?     Thought  can  but  be  the  thought  of  her. 
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What  aim  but — Study  !  study  ! — and  the  while 
She— Uriel— Yes  !  She  loves  him— Shall  it  be  ? 
No! 

Oh !    I  faU.     I  become  base  again. 
I  shall,  and  now  I  do,  become  the  thing 
I  hate  and  scorn — the  base  one.     I  invoked 
A  demon  :  does  he  rise  within  myself  1 
I  seem  sore  tempted  to  some  dark  intent, 
Some  hideous  crime.     [He  paces  the  chaniher ;  seizes  a 
small  phial,  and  dashes  it  on  the  floor. ^ 

Vile  drug  !     I  never  thought 
Of  that  before.     No  !  no  !    I  thought  not  of 
Such  uses  :  let  me  never  think  again. 
O,  down,  my  heart !     I  must  be  master — not 
Of  her,  but  thee,  my  doomed,  unhappy  heart. 
I  must  subdue  myself;  and  I  must  make 
Myself  what  I  should  be.     I  will  not  be 
A  base  one,  no,  nor  weak  one.     I  can  be 
Another  than  I  am.     I'll  not  descend 
Below  the  mark  that  I  have  made  and  set. 
I  will  transcend  myself,  and  all  these  things, 
These  thoughts — they  are  but  thoughts — that  rise 

around 
And  rise  within  me.     I  have  tried  myself. 
And  found  myself  much  wanting  ;  but  I  know 
The  better  pai-t,  and  know  that  I  can  make 
That  mine.     But  let  me  try.     I  must  return 
From  heai't  to  mind.     Rise,  thought ;  sink,  heart : 

nay,  rise 
To  th'  height  of  Mind.     To  study.     Let  me  try. 
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SCENE  V. 


ULRIC. 


It  was  an  August  evening,  and  I  sat, 

In  the  rich  sunset,  on  the  green  hill-side  ; 

And  the  broad  mountain-shadows,  cones  of  night, 

Streamed,  lengthening,  deepening,  o'er  the  land  of  morn, 

Like  gloomy  giant  spirits,  while  the  West 

Glowed  gold  and  purple  and  the  sweetest  hues 

Of  the  sti'ewn  roses  on  the  jasper  floor. 

And  dying  day  upon  the  distant  height 

Gleamed  as  with  crown  of  fiery  martyrdom  : 

Earth  blent  with  heaven  in  heavenly  fire  and  light, 

In  rapture  and  in  glory.     And  I  sat, 

And  saw  another  day  go  down,  and  sat 

Alone,  awaiting  night. 

I  was  not  sad. 
Though  lone  in  all  that  loveliness,  and  she 
Afar  as  those  bi'ight  roses  of  the  West. 
Not  sad,  but  calm,  calm  with  the  calm  of  thought, 
I  sat,  and  looked  for  light.     Beyond  the  world, 
Through  the  bright  skies,  I  looked  ;  and  then  light 

came. 
Then  passion  rose  sublimed  ;  and  loftier  things, 
And  better,  than  the  shadowy  dreams  of  eaith 
Rose  in  my  spirit,  as,  in  calm  of  height, 
Lapp'd  in  the  sunset  and  the  mountain-slopes, 
I  watched  that  summer-even  softly  lying 
On  that  fair  valley,  and  awaited  there 
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The  multitudinous  dawn  of  stars  and  thoughts, 

The  stars  of  heaven,  the  thoughts  of  heaven,  that  rise 

Far  in  the  deepening  sky  and  mirror  mind — 

The  cahn,  clear  mind  from  skies  serene  receiving 

The  true  revealed  Eternal  and  Divine. 

And  thoughts  flashed  faster  than  the  stars,  and  flashed 

More  fiery  :  the  far  stars  are  light,  and  shine 

Unlike  the  fires  of  earth.     I  thought  of  Her  : 

She^  then  the  still  and  starry  one  afar, 

Was  light,  not  fire*  ;  but  as  I  thought  of  her 

I  only  felt :  my  heart  caught  fire,  and  burnt. 

But  rose  ray  spirit  o'er  my  heart,  and  soared 

With  purer  flame  than  passion,  with  a  flame 

Not  all  unlike  the  golden  fire  of  heaven. 

I  cannot  now  remember  what  it  was 

To  think  sweet  thoughts,  nor  what  they  were,  but  well 

That  once  they  were,  that  they  were  in  the  past, 

And  long  ago,  and  very  far  away. 

Sweet  hour  of  summer  even  ! — sweet  home- vale — 
Long  dear  to  memory  ! 

There  I  thought  of  her. 
There,  in  that  memory  of  the  heart  wherein 
Are  stored  pure  pleasures,  all  things  fair  and  good, 
I  dwelt  upon  her.     I  too  then  was  less. 
Far  less,  unworthy.     There  were  beauteous  thoughts 
Of  love  and  happiness  within  me  then. 
And  all  are  now  the  then.     I  cannot  now 
Muse  as  I  did  that  eve.     I  am  not  now 
One  who  should  haimt  this  loveliness  of  earth, 

*   To  5e  b/jLfia,  Ku'i   irep   a')avaKTovcrrj<;,  ijhv'   wtTwep   Kal 
TO  Twi'  aarrpuiv  ivvp'  d)co?  /uaAAor  <^e  r;   ivvp. — Aristaenet. 

AT. 
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Or  seek  communion  with  the  holy  sky, 

On  such  an  eve.     But  then  I  looked  on  heaven, 

And  heaven  on  me.     And  as  I  gazed  and  mused 

On  hill  and  valley,  sunset-sky  and  her, 

The  spirit  came  upon  me,  and  I  rose 

In  spirit ;  and  methought  the  world  grew  bright, 

Revealed,  transfigured,  in  the  light  of  heaven  ; 

Then  first  revealed  in  its  true  beauty,  then 

In  its  true  sense  first  seen. 

The  rocks,  the  hills, 
The  beauteous,  blessed  valley,  then  before 
My  musing  eye,  that  dwelt  on  distant  days. 
And  re-created  scene  and  circumstance, 
And  vivified  the  dead — all  these  became 
Things  holy ;  and  my  heart  grew  holy  there, 
And  so  grew  higher ;  and  my  mind  grew  calm, 
And  so  reflected  heaven  ;  and  'twas  an  hour 
Of  heaven — yes,  I  remember  that :  'twas  so. 
Was — but  what  is? — Fond  thoughts,  fugacious 

gleams 
Of  things  that  are  not  things^  that  are  but  thoughts. 
Fond  thoughts,  false  thoughts — how  have  ye  power, 

this  power — 
So  much,  from  sources  such  ? 

That  all  should  be 

So  moulded  !  to  such  matter  ! — that  the  earth. 
And  sky,  and  soul,  and  mind  should  seem  to  take 
All  hues  from  one  poor  heart  and  things  so  vain 
As  the  heart's  dreams — one  woman,  whom  to  dream, 
Was  fairer  than  the  beauty  of  the  even, 
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And  whom  to  hiow,  o'ershadows  scene  and  soul, 
Memory  and  pi-esent,  past  and  future — all ! 

Well,  now  I  know  the  truth.     To  know  the  truth 
Is  a  great  thing.     To  know  is  height,  is  power. 
I've  reached  the  truth,  but  cannot  to  the  height 
Attain.     I  am  too  weak ;  and  here  I  lie 
Self-preyed  upon ;  still  musing  things  I  know 
Unworthy  as  unwelcome.     Yet  I  muse. 


SCENE   VI. 


ULRIC 

{pacing  his  study,  and  speahing  at  intervals). 
And  all  is  over — all,  save  what  I  bear, 
This  deep,  dull  pain,  long  borne,  this  pain  of  thought. 
Fixed  thoughts,  burnt  in  by  suffering,  branded,  stampt — 
This  memory,  which,  with  weary,  heavy  steps, 
Still,  still  retravels  all  the  arid  waste 
Of  my  worn  heart  and  yon  wild,  ghostly  past ; 
StUl  reproducing  each  loathed  phasm,  each  phase — 
Out  of  my  passive  self  reviving  all — 
Scene,  circumstance,  looks,  gesture,  hateful  words — 
All  stored  as  in  a  grave,  and  night  and  day 
At  call  of  this  unsleeping  one  within. 
That  tears  me  like  the  demon  of  the  tombs. 
And  mocks  me  with  myself,  and  to  myself 
Tells  o'er  my  tale,  telKng  it  tear  by  tear 
As  maniac  monk  his  beads  (ay,  tear  by  tear. 
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For  tears  there  are  that  never  fall,  deep  tears 
That  rise  not  to  the  eyes),  and  makes  me  feel 
The  iron  and  the  weight,  feel  link  by  link 
The  long,  coiled  chain  that  girds  and  galls  my  soul. 

How  well  we  can  remember  all  the  pain  ! 
Wliy  not  what  once  was  happiness  ?     Ah,  fool ! 
To  store  such  things  as  these  that  in  my  heart 
Lie  festering,  to  remember  such  vile  things 
As  these — these  thoughts  of  her — to  think  again, 
Again,  again  of  what  I  bore  ;  again 
Reviewing,  re-enduring  all. 

I  bore 
Those  months,  those  ages  when  she  was  afar, 
Then  when  I  knew  not  what  I  know,  but  feared, 
And  doubted  and  divined  some  truths.     I  bore 
That  doubt,  that  more  than  doubt.    And  now  I  bear- 
Not  so — I  must  not  think  :  I  cannot  bear. 

*  *  *  * 

Yes  !     I  have  borne.     I  bore  those  long  dark  days — 
Days — and  what  nights  ! — those  months  that  cost  me 

years 
Of  life — I  know  it  ;  and  'tis  well,  for  life 
Must  be  a  life  like  this,  and  not  of  love. 
I  bore  each  bitter  and  each  cold  caprice ; 
I  bore  her  chill,  changed  looks  and  east-wind  words. 
Her  harsh,  wrong  thoughts,  her  much  misthought  of 

me — 
Hard  thoughts,  wrong  thoughts,  things  very  hard  to  . 

bear. 
Not  hard  to  answer — much  misthonght  of  me 
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Then  when  I  least  deserved  it — least  from  Jier — 
Then  when,  in  will  and  thought,  in  thouglit  of  her, 
For  whom  were  all  my  thoughts  and  cares,  I  might 
Have  seemed  not  quite  unworthy. 

*  *  *  * 

Is  it  well  1 
I  have  sinned,  but  not,  methinks,  not  in  such  sort 
That  I  should  thus  be  sinned  against ;  for  this, 
This  grief  for  one  like  her  found  false,  found  base, — 
Is  not  it  pain  too  penal  ?     Pain  like  this, 
Were  meet,  methinks,  for  other  sins  than  mine, 
For  baser  natures,  for  the  mean,  the  false, 
For  slaves,  for  tyrants  ;  but  it  is  not  tloey 
That  feel  :  they  cannot  feel  as  I  for  her ; 
They  know  not  these  love-pangs ;  they  cannot  know 
This  deep  love-power ;  as  little  these  or  this 
As  that  love-exaltation  sweet,  sublime. 
By  which  the  burning,  boundless  heart  becomes 

Almost  ennobled,  almost  glorified. 

*  *  *  ^ 

Love  ! — Love  1 — What  love  1  Do  I  love  lier  1  Do  I 
Love  that  ?  Why  do  I  love  ?  Ah,  why  %  and  what  ? 
What  do  I  love  ?    why  love — not  hate,  not  scorn  1 

She  is  not  woman.     I  would  emulate 
Her  calm,  cold  pride,  sole  passion  or  supreme. 
That  walks  its  way  o'er  crushed  and  bleeding  hearts. 
And  other  blood  than  mine  would  with  its  ice 
Congeal  to  iron  temper  like  its  own. 

:'i:  :'.:  *  * 

To  her,  my  fate,  cold,  stern  divinity, 
I  offer  up  burnt  offering — ashes  of 

F 
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A  dedicated  heart.     I  sacrifice 

Whate'er  I  have  dreamt  of  happiness,  whate'er 

Might  once,  might  now,  perhaps,  be  mine.     "With  her 

It  cannot  be,  with  other  shall  not  be. 

She  is  not  mine,  but  I  am  ever  hers. 

"What  have  I  loved  ? — And  had  she  ever  that 
Strange  thought  ? — To  ply  that  heavenly  voice  for 

hire — 
Look,  accents,  gesture,  posture,  passion — all — 
All  for  all  eyes  and  ears,  for  each  rude  gaze 
Of  vice,  vile,  insolent,  and  uncontent 
With  sound  and  sight ! 

But  that  false,  acted  life 
Thy  proper  sphere  may  be,  nor  new.     Some  things 
"Were  acted  well.     Thine  be  it,  if  thou  wilt. 
Thine  be  the  plaudits,  and  the  gain,  and  all 
The  life that  life  be  thine,  if  so  thou  wilt. 

■.'  :.:  ;;:  ^ 

So,  I  despise  her.     I  have  lived  to  scorn 

Her,  whom  I  loved  so  well.     I  cease  to  love. 

I  cannot  love  the  thing  she  is,  the  thing 

Now  seen  herself,  seen  now  at  last  :  so  long 

The  thing  she  acted,  or  the  thing  I  framed 

From  vain  imaginings,  from  fond  desire 

To  love,  as  I  did  love.     I  cannot  love 

One  all  unlady.     Lips  that  breathe  false  things — 

Ah  !  worse  than  common  art  that  art,  that  tone 

Of  candour,  that  artistic  prettiness 

Of  candour  and  simplicity — the  "  girl's," 

The  "  child's,"  the  actress's — that  most  mean  art 
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(What  though  for  me  plied  then  1 — 'twas  guile) — those 

lips, 
That — no  !     I  cannot,  would  not  dwell  on  them. 
Sweet  though  they  were — ah  !  sweetest.     Eyes  that 

looked 
All  sweetest,  falsest  things — I  cannot  love 
Those  looks,  though  sometime  looks  of  love,  and  love 
For  me,  and  alway  looks  of  loveliness. 
[ZTe  looJcs  at  a  portrait,  approaches  it,  hut  stops  short.^ 
Lips  that,  at  times,  by  chance,  unfalse,  at  times 
True  to  her  native  self,  breathed  things   inmeet 
For  lady's  lips  or  thought — the  heart  too  full 
Of  thoughts  indeed  unmeet — would  I  again 
Press  lips  like  those  1 

I  do  not  love — I  cannot — 
I  will  not  love  that  woman.     I  methinks 
"Well,  well  should  be  content  that  she,  the  one 
"Whom  of  all  seen  I  most  have  sought,  has  been 
Within  my  choice — in  truth,  small  choice  would  they, 
That  anxious  pair,  have  left  me  ;  they  so  pressed 
The  bargain  on  me.     At  my  choice  she  lay, 
Lay  long.     Enough  that  'twas  by  my  own  will, 
Some  saving  Providence,  that  ordered  things 
In  its  wise  way,  concurring,  I  at  last 
Rejected  what  I  had  sought.     I  would  not  take 
That  at  its  price.     Less  favoured  than  was  I 
How  many,  who  well  bear  their  harder  lot ! 
Mine  should  suffice  me.     What  I  loved  I  might 
Have  made  my  own.     I  would  not :  'twas  my  will ; 
Well  might  I  by  my  own  willed  lot  abide, 
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And,  at  the  least,  content  me  ;  well  content 

That  I  myself  so  saved.     What  I  desired 

Was  but  an  evil,  were  but  ruin — mine, 

My  life's,  my  heart's,  and  mind's,  and  soul's,  and  hers. 

I  am  but  all  too  favoured.     I  have  had 

Free  choice,  full  power  ;  and,  more,  still  more,  have 

now 

The  knowledge  that  I  have  chosen  well,  not  choosing 

What  once  I  blindly  willed — blindly,  yet  with 

Such  sore  misgivings,  that  instinctive  sense 

Of  baseness  and  of  bane — some  such,  perchance, 

As  has  the  steed  of  the  lithe  reptile's  spite. 

Unwise,  ungracious,  thus  to  brood  in  gloom 

On  loss  of  what  I  know  was  not  a  thing 

That  I  should  love  or  cherish,  not  a  thing 

Or  to  be  sought  or  cherished  :  most  unwise, 

When  I  should  bless  my  fate  that  I  am  not 

All  lost,  by  gaining  her  ;  whom  known,  as  soon 

She  is,  I  could  not  love,  and  who  full  soon 

Had  made  me  curse  her  and  my  ruined  self. 
*  *  *  * 

A  bitter  thing  it  is  to  drug  the  mind 

With  scorn  and  hate  ;  a  hard  to  steel  the  heart. 

At  its  bright  glow,  with  wisdom  icy  cold 

As  the  dark  Lethe  where  we  seek  the  death 

Of  thoughts  that  will  not  die.     A  bitter  thing 

It  is  to  minister  to  mind  diseased 

Of  love  with  hate  and  scorn  of  what  'twas  once 

So  sweet  to  love.     Ah  !  sweet  it  was  :  my  life 

Was  all  a  morn  of  Eden^  and  the  world 


One  Paradise  of  God,  and  conscious  of 

The  Presence.     Hateful  truth,  and  hateful  light 

Of  this  cold  common  world  !     How  dull,  how  grey, 

Seemed  all  when  that  which  gave  the  soft,  bright  waves 

Of  iris  light  their  beaut j  el)bed  away, 

And  left  dim  daybreak,  fraught  with  heavy  tears  ! 

Oh  !  hard  it  is  to  hate  her,  e'en  the  while 

I  cannot  but  despise.     I  loved  almost 

The  better  for  the  very  things  that  now 

I  hate — the  things  that  soon,  so  soon,  betrayed 

Th'  unworthy  nature  in  its  proper  phase, 

Unvarnished.     There  was  once  some  charm — a  false, 

A  meretricious,  it  may  be — in  all 

She  said  and  did  :  things  that  bear  other  names 

Were  but  free,  vivid  spirit,  fresh  and  frank. 

And  wore  some  grace.    And,  then,  at  worst,  I  thought 

That  what  should  be  amended  might  and  would. 

Soon  as  seen  true  in  her  expanding  mind. 

Then  somewhat  warped  and  tarnished ;  but  to  be 

A  clear,  fair  mirror  in  a  better  day  : 

Some  merit,  not  too  much,  in  me,  perhaps, 

Once  to  be  found,  and  kindly  owned  by  her, 

In  other  times  ;  and  'twas  a  pleasant  thought 

To  think  that  she  should  something  owe  to  me, 

While  I  so  nursed  the  fancy  that  to  her 

I  the  best  blessings  of  my  life  should  owe. 

And  on  mischance,  on  her  untoward  fate, 

Birth-meanness,  with  its  petty  needs  and  tricks, 

I  charged  whate'er  in  her  might  seem  unmeet 

For  one  born  ladj^;  and  I  framed  for  her 
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All  subtle  pleadings  in  my  struggling  mind. 

And  she  the  while  was  all  false-pride  and  art, 

All  vain  external,  and  all  art  within ; 

Art  in  her  frankness,  in  her  levity. 

Art  with  all  looks,  art  in  her  artlessness  ; 

False  in  God's  face,  false  in  each  faith  :  each  faith 

In  turn  adopted,  but  the  falser  hers, 

The  false  and  foul  one  hers  at  last — her  own 

Avowed  at  last,  when  sworn  denial  failed, 

And  when  to  be  of  Rome  became  her  gain. 

*  *  *  * 

And  I  loved  her  ! 

I  loved  :  'tis  hard  to  love 
As  I  did  love  and  then  to  cease  to  love. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  who  loves  so  loves  on. 

Despite  himself  and  all,  and  bears  within 

The  same  deep  passion,  though  he  know  it  not, 

Far  through  his  life,  ay,  through  the  gates  of  death. 

I  think  I  bleed  within,  and  bleed  away. 

There  is  a  wound,  a  wound  that  heals  not  soon. 

I  know  the  pain  nor  passes,  nor  soon  wUl. 

I  know  not  but  that  this  still  stanchless  wound 

Lies  deeper  and  spreads  wider  than  I  yet 

Have  thought.     Sometimes  I  scarce  can  feel  aught 

else. 
'Tis  ill  with  me  :  much  brooding  on  a  theme 
Of  passion  and  of  pain  diseases  all 
The  heart ;  and  mind  is  oft  but  as  the  heart. 
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SCENE    VII. 
A  May-night :  the  grounds  about  (Ilrics  castle. 

ULRIC. 

Night — and  night-gloom  on  earth,  and  up  to  heaven — 
And  the  dank  air  an  atmosphei'e  of  tears — 
And  the  low  sound  that  stirs  the  leaves  a  sigli — 
And  in  the  brooding  silence  some  strange  sense 
Of  sadness,  sadness  not  of  sighs  or  tears — 
No  Life  in  Nature,  save  a  pulse  of  pain 
As  throbs  with  incommunicable  pang 
The  inarticulate  universal  heart. 

But  the  green  spring  stirs  quickening  in  the  trees 
And  in  the  flowers,  whose  fragrant  beauty  glows 
In  the  soft  darkness ;  and  the  stars  bud  forth 
Upon  the  deepening  sky,  like  far  night-thoughts 
Of  God  in  the  deep  midnight  of  the  world — 
Like  thoughts  that  once  were  mine,  but  now  no  more. 

Flowers  of  the  night,  and  stars — O,  born  of  gloom 
And  silence  and  the  mystery  of  the  hour  ! 
Why  from  this  gloom  within  arise  no  stars  ? 
Why  from  this  long  dark  winter  of  my  mind. 
Sown  thick  with  thoughts  that  are  as  germs  i'  th' 

earth. 
Where  hopes  lie  low — there,  only  there  have  I 
A  seed  of  hope — why  rise  no  vernal  hues 
Tome? 

Once — when  1 — I  heard  a  voice — what  voice  1 — 
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"  I  am  the  Resurrectiou  and  the  Life." 

I  know  it  not.     I  know  no  life  nor  light. 

My  days  are  in  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf; 

My  hope  is  withered  :  with  my  sinking  life 

Fails  fast  my  strength  :  the  flowers,  the  fruits  of  love 

Ai*e  now  no  more  for  me.     Gone,  in  my  youth, 

The  flowers  of  youth  ;  and  where,  and  what,  the  fruit  1 

There  should  be  fruit  of  sufiering.     I  have  sown 

Deep  sorrows  in  my  soul ;  and  it  is  said 

That  such  bear  fruit  of  wisdom  and  of  strength. 

They  should  so  :    'tis  a  toilsome  seed-time  :    fruit 

Should  follow.     O  herb  moly,  black  of  root 

And  fair  of  flower*  !   where  springest  thou  1    what  sky 

Sheds  influence  on  the  soil  where  thou  dost  rise, 

Starring  the  wintry  gloom  ? 

A  bitter  fruit 
Is  all  that  yet  is  mine.     A  bitter  loss 
The  loss  of  her ;  for  she  was  what  I  loved 
Well — what  I  loved  indeed.     Indeed  I  loved 
So  much,  that  losing  her,  the  one  whom  I 
With  all  the  beauty  of  my  brightest  dreams, 
With  all  the  deep-stoi-ed  wealth  of  poets'  hearts 
And  poets'  minds  endowed — oh  !  losing  her 
I  too  am  lost — lost  to  myself  and  all, 
The  very  while  I  scorn  myself  and  her — 
Her,  being  what  I  know  she  is,  myself 
For  loving  such.     Bitter  it  is  to  scorn 
The  thing  we  love ;  most  bitter  to  unlove — 
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If  that  we  could  ;  but  that,  ah  !  that  we  cannot. 

Hard  too  my  self-reproach,  for  I  have  much. 
Much  fault  I  charge  upon  myself :  I  must. 
1  well  remember — yes,  it  cost  her  tears. 
Ah,  would  I  could  redeem  ! — but  all  is  o'er. 

My  mind  runs  low,  and  with  slow,  fitful  waves 

Ebbs  from  cold  rocks  upon  a  wild,  wide  waste 

Of  shifting  sands,  from  the  hard  world  recedes. 

And  strays  away  in  fancies  vague  as  dreams. 

Turbid,  unquiet,  aye,  'tis  but  a  dim, 

Distorting  medium  ;  and  external  things 

To  me  are  as  th'  internal  :  the  perturbed. 

Putrescent  surface  shews  me  things  unreal. 

Things  that  are  not  :  it  breeds  strange  things,  strange 

forms. 
Forms  unlike  things  :  strange  shapes  across  it  flit. 

Sometimes  I  seem  to  stand  apart  and  watch 

That  Ulric's  soul  :  my  mind  strays  slow  along 

That  formful,  changeful,  surging,  ebbing  tide. 

I  gaze ;  I  image,  I  imagine  forth 

Strange  things,  and  ever  seem  about  to  meet 

Still  stranger. 

Shall  I  'I    can  I  ? 

Wandering  here. 

Lone,  in  the  moonlit  midnight,  by  the  lake, 

Lone,  with  my  shadow,  in  the  haunted  world, 

Methinks  I  half  expect  a  spirit  now. 

I  turn  :  'tis  nothing.     And  I  seem  to  wait, 

And  marvel  that  I  meet  him  not. 

Whom  I  what  ? 
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I  live  a  life  like  di-eamh.     I  commune  oft 

With  things  myself  evokes,  myself  creates. 

And  those  unloved  familiars  are  to  me 

As  things  of  other  worlds,     O,  other  worlds  ! 

0  many  worlds  beyond  me — worlds  that  whirl 

Around  me,  ever,  everywhere  !     O  sky  ! 

O  sky  of  stars  !     O  firmament,  great  Deep, 

Abyss  unsounded — 0  you  elements — 

Air,  and  the  waters  that  reflect  the  stars 

And  flowers,  and  my  pale  looks  and  wandering  eyes — 

O  depths  and  heights  !    0  Nature  !  canst  not  thou 

Give  to  my  yearning  gaze  some  form  that  I 

Can  welcome  1     Canst  not  thou  once  answer  me  ? 

Can  I  not  commune  once  with  thee  1 — not  once  1 

Once  with  some  spirit  1 — Spirit  !    whoso  hear'st, 

Arise  ! 1  am  so  weary  of  my  own. 

I  but  with  it,  my  own,  can  commune.     I 
With  it  must  still  hold  converse.     I  behold 
Again,  again  my  own  unwelcome  self 
Before  me — always  something  of  myself 
In  all  things  reproduced  and  multiplied, 
In  every  shape  and  sound.     I  seem  to  lend 
Some  colour  or  some  tone  of  self  to  each, 
And  find  myself  still  on  myself  returning, 
As  th'  image  in  the  water. 

I  will  gaze 
Upon  this  mirror.     Oh,  illusive  depth  ! 
Dark  water,  in  the  shadowy  moonlight  lying, 
Lulled  with  pale  smile,  like  Death  in  dreamy  hope — 
What  mysteries  lie  there  1     Oh,  answer  me, 
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Deep  Nature,  who  throughout  all  space  art  life, 
And  power — the  formful  spirit  to  whose  stress 
All  elements  are  plastic  !     Hast  not  thou 
Some  power  articulate  1     Yield  forth  some  form, 
Some  voice,  some  revelation,  some  response 
Oracular. — Oh,  Mother  !  hear  me  once. 
Be  what  I  seek ;  make  known  some  truths,  some  fates ; 
Make  answer  to  my  plaintful  questionings. 


SCENE    VIII. 


ULRIC,    UMBKIEL. 


Ulric. — What  stirs  ?  what  rises  1     Something 
comes,  and  comes 
To  form  :  it  shapes  itself  to  human  gviise, 
And  stands  before  me.     Be  it  what  it  may, 
I'll  welcome  it,  I'll  question  it.     Dark  Shape, 
Dark  as  my  spirit,  and  my  dreams  and  doom. 
What  art  thou  1 

TJmbriel. — Ulric  ! 

Ulric. — Dost  thou  answer  me 
That  thou,  dark  thing,  art  but  what  Ulric  is  1 

Umbriel. — What  Ulric  is. 

Ulric. — I  ask  not  what  thou  art. 
Nor  whence,  nor  whither  ;  nor  what  Ulric  is. 
But  whither. 

Umbriel. — Whither  ?  whither  1 

Ulric. — Dost  thou  know  t 
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Umbbjel. — I  know.     And    thou   too   knowest,  or 
may'st  know. 
And  thou  may'st  thither  if  thou  wilt ;  but  thou 
Wilt  not.     Thou  hast  not  will  :  thou  dost  not  know 
What  thou  dost  will  or  not. 

Ulric— Am  I  so  sunk? 
Well,  it  may  be.     I  know  not.     But  if  thou 
Hast  knowledge,  hast  thou  will  to  tell  me  what 
I  will  to  know  1 

Umbriel. — That  man  wills  ill  who  wills 
To  know  the  truth  of  others  or  himself. 
Or  wills  to  know  his  fate  ;  for  they  and  he 
And  it  are  alway  worse  than  he  would  think. 

Ulric. — But  I  would  know  those  truths — some 
truths — and,  ay. 
That  fate — my  fate. 

Umbriel. — That  fate  ?     Then,  ask  thy  heart. 
The  human  heart  is  more  oracular 
Than  Delphi  or  Dodona  :  truth  lies  there, 
All  truth,  and,  ay,  all  fate ;  for  as  the  heart 
Such  is  the  fate  of  man  :  'tis  moulded  by 
The  heart,  and  in  it  lives  or  with  it  dies. 

Ulric. — And  mine — is  my  fate,  then,  but  as  my 
heart  1 
That  heart  I  know  is  lost,  o'erdarkened,  rent, 
Shattered  and  wrecked.     Well,  be  my  fate,  then,  what 
It  must.     I  thought  as  much.     I  did  but  bode 
Despair  and  desolation.     Yes,  'tis  true, 
The  thing  thou  say'st :  all,  all  is  of  the  heart. 
And  that  is  wrecked. 


XJmbriel. — There  was  no  need  of  me 
To  tell  thee  this. 

Ulric. — And  what  art  thou  1  and  who 
Had  need  of  what  thou  art  1     And  what  hast  thou 
To  tell  1  or,  which  were  better  part,  to  do  1 

XJmbriel. — I  am  a  spirit — thine.     'Twas  thou,  'tis 
thou 
Hast  need  of  knowledge  ;  and  I  know  to  tell 
What  thou  would'st  know,  and  what  thyself  canst  do. 
"What  would'st  thou  know  ? 

Ulric. — Where  is  she  now  1  and  what  1 

TJmbrikl. — Ask  other  things. 

Ulric. — \tuming  away\  I'll  ask  then  elsewhere.  Go, 
Back  to  the  dark,  false  waters.     Thou  dost  but 
Hollowly  echo  my  weak,  trembling  thoughts. 
I  will  be  firm  ;  and  I  will  know. 

Umbriel. — Thou  shalt, 
Firm  or  infirm,  know  what  thou  wilt  know. 

Ulric. — Where 
Is Zara? 

Umbriel. — In  one  word  the  where  and  what — 
At  Naples,  in  a  Cardinal's  closet. 

Ulric— Well— 

Umbriel. — With  him  ;  ay,  and  with  her  :  he  is  a 
man — 

Ulric. — Away  ! — no  more. 

Umbriel. — Adieu. 

Ulric. — Yet,  stay.     I'll  have 
All.     Let  me  hear. 
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Umbriel. — Then,  1  must  speak.     I  will, 
When  thou  canst  hear  and  bear. 

TJlric. — I  wait. 

Umbriel. — She  lies 
Along  a  soft  couch  where  his  Eminence 
Eeclines  :  she  half  on  it  and  half  on  him 
Reclining.     She  seems  weary,  but  is  not. 
There's  fire  enough  in  those  dark  glances  yet, 
And  the  warm  flush  that  mantles  on  her  cheek, 
Whence  she  the  tresses  with  a  hasty  hand 
Throws  back,  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  warmth 
Within.     And  now  she  looks  and  smiles  ;  and  now 
His  Eminence — yes,  now  the  Cardinal's  hand — 
But  these  are  follies ;  and  I  would  not  speak 
Of  such,  nor  of  the  sequel. 

Ulric. — Well — his  hand — 

Umbriel. — And  hers — 

Ulric. — Which  I  have  held  in  mine,  and  which 
Has  taken  mine,  and  borne  to  her  warm  lips. 
And  pressed  upon  her  heart. 

Umbriel. — Well,  'tis  not  now 
Upon  the  old  man's  heart.     The  good  old  man 
Smiles  juvenile  at  last.     He  was,  he  is 
A  wondrous  man.     But  she  has  other  friends, 
And  better  men. 

Ulric. — Poor  child  ! 

Umbriel. — You  pity  her  ? 
She  does  not  think  she  needs  your  pity.     She, 
Believe  it,  pities  not  herself,  nor  mourns 
Her  present  lot.     In  truth,  she  pities  you. 
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She  thinks  that  you  are  failing  :  she  herself 
Would  pity  were  she  yours  :  she  now,  methinks, 
Is  well  content,  or  will  be  when  she  leaves 
His  Eminence  and  meets  her  favourite  priest, 
Or  the  great  sculptor,  in  whose  mighty  hands 
She  oft  becomes  a  plastic  Nymph  or  Grace. 
For  she,  fair  artiste,  loves  the  Church  and  loves 
Art  with  a  true  love  catholic  ;  and,  so. 
Loves,  if  not  all  the  priesthood,  several  priests, 
And  divers  sculptors,  singers,  painters,  players, 
And  sits  and  stands  a  model,  and  takes  part 
In  scenes  and  poses,  and  joins  in  many  a  strain — 
"  Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming" — 
And  then  earns  absolution  from  the  priest, 
Whose  pure  and  sacred  hands  dispense  it  best 
After  the  elevation  of  the  Host 
And  unction  in  extremis. 

TJlric. — And  she  is, 
Or  was,  the  thing  I  loved  !     And  she  loved  me — 
I  know  it. 

Umbriel. — Inter  alios,  she  might  now. 
She  can  love,  in  some  sort,  and  several  sorts — 
At  least,  in  all  the  kinds  and  modes  and  ways 
As  yet  conceived  in  Italy  or  France. 

TJlric. — I  pray  thee,  peace.     I  did  not  seek  these 
shades, 
This  hour,  to  hear  these  things,  or  think  the  thoughts 
Impure,  malign,  and  bitter,  which  thou  bring'st, 
I  know  not  whence,  nor  care,  back  to  my  heart. 
That  sought  some  other  solace,  sought  some  stay. 
Some  hope  of  higher  strain  than  this  or  thine. 
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XJmbriel. — Than  mine  1     Perchance  I've  heard  a 
higher  strain 
Than  fountain  Arethiise,  or  Mincius, 
Or  thine.     0  man  !  there  is  no  thought  of  thine 
Which  I  have  not  long  known  and  far  transcended. 
Thou  art  a  poor,  small,  personal,  man-thing  ; 
And  I  am  an  intelligence,  as  thou 
May'st  be,  and  art,  that  is,  potentially. 
O  !   I  know  thee.     I  know  thee,  and  the  things 
That  are  thy  universe  and  seem  thy  fate. 

Ulric. — Shall  I  too  know  them  1 

XJmbriel. — Dost  thou  dare  to  know  ? 

Ulric. — Have  I  no  daring  1 

TJmbriel. — Once,  I  know,  thou  hadst ; 
But  now  thou  hast  not.     Wherefore  dost  thou  live  1 
What  dost  thou  hope  1  and  what  hast  thou  with  life  ? 

Ulric. — [^gazing  on  the  water]  Oh  !  elements  of  these 
fair  starry  worlds, 
Is  not  all  life  1     What  is  this  Death  ?  and  where  ? 

Umbriel. — Look  in  thine  heart. 

Ulric. — Ay,  'tis  but  autumn  there. 

Umbriel. — And  autumn  goes  to  winter. 

Ulric. — And  what  comes 
Of  winter,  when  it  passes  1 

Umbriel. — Does  it  pass  1 

Ulric. — I  know  not — no.     I  see  it  now  :  'tis  there. 

Umbriel. — Look  deeply. 

Ulric — Ah  ! 

Umbriel. — And  what  of  spring  ? 

Ulric. — I  know  not. 
It  is  not  there. 
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Umbriel. — 111  truth,  I  pity  thee. 

Ulric. — Take  thou  thy  pity  for  thyself,  to  hell. 
Thy  pity 

Umbriel. — Poor  proud  man  ! — as  proud  as  weak. 
Peace  now  to  pride  and  folly.     Look  thou  well 
Into  the  face  of  fate.     I  cannot  make 
Things  fairer  than  they  are ;  and  so  I  say 
The  things  that  should  be  said.    Take  thought,  and  see 
What  is,  and  see  what  should  be. 

Ulric. — Not  what  was. 

Umbriel. — What  was  ? — Man  is,  and  will  be,  weak, 
and,  so. 
Unhappy,  and,  so,  dull  and  querulous, 
Moaning  for  cure,  and  fearing  it. — What  was  1 
I'll  tell  thee,  man.     Men  once  were  Ronmas  :  they 
Were  men  who  nothing  moaned,  and  nothing  feared. 
Thou,  thou,  that  art,  or  wast,  a  soldier,  thou 
Art  but  as  others. 

Ulkic. — Do  I  fear  1  and  what  1 

Umbriel — Ay,  what  ?    Thou  dost  not  fear  to  live — 
to  live 
Por  anguish  and  for  shame  : — is  not  it  shame 
To  live  on  such  a  life  ?     But  I  forget — 
Perchance  thou  hast  a  hope. 

Ulric. — I  have  not. 

Umbriel. — 'Tis  true. 
'Tis  pity  ;  but  'tis  true.     And  here  art  thou, 
So  wretched  and  so  weak,  a-gazing  now 
On  the  bright,  still,  soft  waters,  musing  much 

Ulric. — If  there  be  Lethe — 
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Umbriel. — 'Tis  a  sti^eam  divine, 
Perennial  as  profound,  and  flows,  spread  fair, 
Before  all  mortal  eyes,  at  every  step. 
Man  has  no  need  to  seek  his  Lethe  :  all 
Have  holy  Lethe  when  and  where  they  will. 

TJlric. — Death. 

Umbriel. — Yes — to  die — thing  terrible,  no  doubt — 
A  mighty  thing,  an  awful,  and  all  that, 
Of  course,  because  unknown  :  a  common  thing. 
Which  many  bear  full  well,  and  all  must  bear. 
And  yet  which  all,  or  most,  much  fear  to  bear 
By  choice,  esteeming  aught  that's  servile,  dark. 
And  by  the  Tyrant's  forceful  will  imposed. 
The  rather.     Well,  they  are  in  no  small  part 
Mere  passive  things  mechanical,  and  should. 
If  so  they  will,  be  wholly  ;  whatsoe'er 
Seems  aught  like  man  should  sink  like  earth  to  earth, 
And  will  and  reason,  all  that  makes  man  man. 
Be  abdicated,  for  an  instinct  blind 
And  base  ;  while  fierier  spirits,  spurning  earth. 
Flash  forth  upon  the  free,  bright,  azure  air. 

Ulric. —  \after  a  pause]  There  is  such  gloom  around 
— It  seems  new  gloom — 
Some  atmosphere  of  thine.     The  moon  has  sunk  ; 
And  all  the  land  is  dark — darkness  like  death. 
Umbriel. — It  is  thine  own. 
Ulric. — And,  truly,  there  is  gloom 
Within  me,  and  about  me,  far  around ; 
Far  in  the  past,  behind  me  ;  deep,  deep  gloom 
Of  present,  and  a  deeper  far  beyond. 
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O'er  the  dim  looming  future.     I  am  grown 
Heart- weary,  and  I  often  fear  debased. 
She  is  ;  and  that  is  grief  enough  for  me. 
Yes,  that  is  grief  enough  to  bow  my  soul — 
So  weak  am  I — yes,  that  is  grief  indeed. 

Umbriel. — I  will  not  try  thee  further,  nor  to  thee 
Speak  in  my  mock-light  strain  :  it  is  unmeet. 
Thy  grief  is,  as  thou  say'st,  a  grief  indeed. 
To  thee.     I  know  it  but  too  well,  who  know 
All  sorrows  but  too  well.     I  do  not  think 
That  it  will  better :  it  will  rather — 

Ulric. — Yes — 
Say  on :  'twill  grow  a  deeper  canker. 

Umbriel. — That 
I  fear  ;  for  dost  thou  not  still  think  it  on. 
And  burn  it  deeper  in  with  fiery  thoughts, 
With  passion  and  its  fiery  agony  1 

Ulric. — And  what  the  cui'e  1  and  where  ? 

Umbriel. — Deep  world  unknown, 
To  man,  to  mortal !   [ZTe  i:)auses,  tlven  approaclies  the 

ivater]  Mystic  element — 
"  Waters  beneath  the  firmament."* — O  thou 
That  art  the  mediate  element  between 
Earth  and  the  vasty  realm  of  spirits  ^  Air — 
O  thou  that  art  a  mirror,  as  the  mind, 
And  deep  and  pregnant  as  the  heart — all  rife 
With  things  of  unseen  life,  with  things  of  death — 
Starred  water  ! — deep,  cold,  deadly,  midnight  gloom — 
Soft  lap,  fair  realm  of  rest  ! — where  is  who  dares 
*In  the  Veda  the  firmament  and  the  waters  are  Varuna  (Oipavosly 

G    2 
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Try  which  thou  art,  or  trust  me,  who  know  well 
That  thou  art  both,  that  thou  art  dark  and  cold — 
One  moment  cold,  perhaps  one  moment  dark. 
Then  peace  for  ever  1 

Ulric. — Should  I  be  at  peace  1 
Umbriel. — At  peace  from  earth  for  ever,  and  what 
more 
It  is  to  be  no  more  of  earth,  to  be 
Of  spirits  in  the  world  of  spirit. 

Ulric. — Peace 
From  earth,  thou  say'st — from  earth,  then  not  from  all  1 
Thou  dost  not  promise  peace — peace  absolute. 

Umbriel. — 'Tis  of  the  earth  that  thou  art  weary  : 
what 
Hast  thou  with  aught  beyond  the  earth  1  and  what. 
What  is  beyond  the  earth  1     Must  thou,  forsooth. 
Be  guaranteed  throughout  all  space,  all  time  ? 
Is  there  "  the  dread  of  something  after  death" 
In  all  thy  Eoman  thought  1    I  did  not  count 
On  such  wise,  pious,  provident  despair. 
Yet  let  me  not  miscall  it :  it  is  not 
Despair :  I  will  not  name  its  true,  plain  name. 
Despair  is  brave. 

Ulric. — Thou  tempt'st  me,  then,  to  try 
If  to  desert  be  gain.     Thou  tellest  me 
That  flight  from  life  is  brave,  that  steadfastness 
Is  dastard. 

Umbriel. — Surely  these  be  grave,  large  words 
That  all  should  get  by  heart.     I  know  them  well. 
I  know  all  Seneca ;  and  I  know  too 
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How  Tacitus  tells  Roman  deaths.     That  talk — 
Trust  me,  it  is  but  pi'udeuce  :  those  fine  words 
Are  food  for  love  of  live :  to  dare  and  die 
Is  not  a  thing  of  woi'ds.     Mordieu  !   it  seems 
Some  weighty  matter,  to  put  off  a  life 
Like  man's,  to  put  off  flesh  and  put  on  light 
And  immortality  (I  do  not  say 
White  robes  of  Zion,  washed  as  bright  as  blood), 
To  turn  from  matter  into  mind. 
Ulric. — If  that — 

Umbriel. — Well, — if  1     Methinks  the  chance  of 
being  more 
Than  matter,  the  fair  chance  of  knowing,  being. 
At  once,  for  ever,  something  real  and  great. 
Were  worth  one  mortal,  worth  a  Curtian  leap, 
Into  a  darker  and  more  dread  abyss 
Than  the  blue  world  of  waters,  where  the  stars 
And  flowers  seem  visions  of  the  shores  of  heaven, 
Ulric. — And  I  shall  know — 
Umbriel. — Thou  wilt. 
Ulric. — I  shall  know — what  1 

Umbriel. — Never  how  poor  a  thing  thou  art,  unless 
Thou  cease  to  be,  and  learu  to  look  far  down 
On,  what  thou  art. 

Ulric. — Fair  water  ! — Oh,  fair  world — 
Starred  skies  above  and  skies  below  ! — Is  that 
Illusion  ?    is  there  not  within  the  depth 
A  starry  world  of  Death  ?     I  cannot  think 
That  the  great  world  of  God  is,  can  be,  less 
Than  worlds  that,  in  our  God-born  minds  or  hearts^ 
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We  see,  or  dream  so  well.     O  !  there  is  sky 
Below,  and  heaven,  and  knowledge — is  there  love  1 
And  is  to  know  to  love  ?     Not  so,  said  they 
Who  told  us  that  their  Cherubs,  who  knew  most, 
Loved  less. 

Umbriel. — Whatso  be  love,  I  this  know  well 
That  knowledge  is  a  glory  ;  and  it  lies 
In  death ;  and  theirs  it  is  that  dare  to  die. 

Ulric. — I  seem  to  stand  with  thee  i'  the  shade  of 
that 
Tall  tree  whose  fruit  was  knowledge  and  was  death. 

Umbriel. — A  woman  dared  to  taste.     A  woman 

dies 

More  bravely  than  a  man. 

Ulric. — Woman  again  ! 

*  *  *  * 

O  stars  !  ye  are  the  glory  of  the  night. 
The  glory  of  the  boundless  world  of  God, 
Whose  Name  ye  blazon.     I  to  ye,  to  Heaven, 
Awake,  from  dreams  of  love,  and  all  the  stuff 
Whence  lovers  spin  their  fancies.     Stars  !  be  ye 
My  brighter  beacons.     What  care  I  for  aught 
Below  the  stars  1     What  woman  ever  cared 
For  stars  ?     A  woman  is  an  animal, 
A  small,  soft,  subtle,  snaky,  slimy  thing — 
All  soul,  all  heart,  they  say  : — such  soul — such  heart- 
All  one  fine,  sensitive,  and  secret  gland. 
The  stars  are  worlds  of  light.     I  mind  me  now 
Of  other  lore  than  thine,  false  Shade,  that  art, 
Methinks,  my  mere  worse  self  articulate. 
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Yes,  I  betliink  me  now  of  other  things, 

And  repossess  me  now  of  nobler  thoughts — 

Uriel,  of  thine  :  as  on  the  stars  I  look, 

I  look  to  thee.     Thou  art  a  firm,  great  soul, 

As  Roman  as  a  Brutus.     TJiou  canst  live 

Here  and  on  high  at  once  :  a  Christian  thou. 

But  no  poor  puling  Christian  :  thee  I  know 

Strong,  subtle,  daring,  stern  and  ardent :  thou 

Canst  bear  and  canst  forbear,  canst  sufier  long, 

And  dar'st,  but  dost  not,  die ;  too  far  beyond 

The  pain,  the  doubts,  the  thoughts  that  make  despair. 

Brave  spirit ! — Where  is  that  unbrave  and  dark, 

That  coxmselled  me  1     Gone,  and  the  stars  of  morn 

Shine  steady  in  the  steadfast  firmament. 

Shine  in  the  waters :  there  is  calm  and  light. 
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Uriel. — You,  then,  agree  that  now  is  scarce  the  time 
To  try  the  one  good  blow,  that  now  to  try 
Were  risk  too  rash,  risk  without  chance  enough 
To  justify  the  peril  of  the  cause, 
The  certain,  unavailing  sacrifice 
Of  lives  which  it  as  yet  can  scarce  afibrd. 

Julian. — I  see  it  now.     'Tis  time  to  try  :  all  time 
Is  time  to  try,  and  time  to  fight  and  fall 
With  glory,  in  a  glorious  cause  like  this ; 
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But  all  time's  not  the  time  for  that  success 

"Which  we  want  now  :  our   all,  though  glorious,  now 

"Would  be  the  tyrant's  triumph  :  'tis  not  that 

"Which  we  should  die  for  :  we  must  wait  and  win 

Our  own.     I  hate  the  word,  but  ivait  means  win. 

Ah,  yes  !  the  times's  afar,  or,  if  not  far. 

Not  here  ;  and  we  must  bide  it.     "We  are  but 

A  poor,  weak  party,  save  in  you,  who  are 

Indeed  a  host.     The  people,  still,  ay,  still, 

Besotted  with  their  priests  and  prince,  are  not 

Half  hearted  yet  :  more  words  of  yours  must  ring 

In  their  long  ears  ere  they  will  stir,  or  we 

To  them  may  breathe  our  counsels  :  with  good  will 

I  then  may  follow  counsel,  not  with  words. 

Uriel. — I  counted  up  our  possible,  and  took 
As  realised  our  utmost — all  that  might 
Be  looked  for,  or  be  hoped  ;  and  I  supposed 
The  least,  least  muster,  conduct,  means,  and  luck. 
On  th'  other  side  ;  and,  after  all,  I  found 
Such  odds  against  the  enterprise,  I  dared  not 
Say  the  rash  word  that  almost  had  flown  forth 
Once  and  again. 

Julian. — You  dared  not — 'tis  enough. 
For  if  you  be  more  one  thing  than  all  other, 
It  is,  methinks,  in  daring.     And  you  dare  not — 
You,  who,  with  bare  two  hundred,  starving,  kept, 
'Gainst  thousands  and  their  batteries  and  assaults, 
A  fort  which  not  the  stoutest  desperate  man 
That  e'er  led  hope  forlorn,  could  ever  dream 
Of  holding  half  the  hours  you  held  it  days. 
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Yoli,  who,  with  some  three-score  survivors,  sallied 
Through  the  black  night  and  pierced  the  swarming 

camp, 
And  who,  with  six,  all  blood,  at  last  came  out, 
When  morning  smiled  upon  that  well-hewn  way. 
I  thought  to  strike  at  least  one  swift,  sharp  stroke 
At  yon  Serene  oppressor,  one  keen  stroke, 
That  might  at  least  cut  deep  and  cut  away 
Some  noxious  heads  of  those  foul  weeds  that  flaunt 
So  rife  among  the  ruins  of  our  state, 
The  haunted  halls  where  meet  in- dark  divan 
Jesuits,  and  principalities,  and  powers. 
I  hoped  to  do  some  deed,  and  leave  some  sign, 
Whate'er  the  fate  of  the  rash  few  ;  but  now 
I  see  that  you  are  right.     "We  should  but  do 
Less,  worse  than  nothing,  should  but  seal  the  doom 
Of  many,  and  revive  the  rotting  cause 
Of  despotism,  and  with  our  blood  cement 
The  throne,  and  strengthen  all  the  bonds  we  bear. 
Rome  in  our  ruin  woiild  exult,  and  swell 
With  pious  pride,  and  praise  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
And  rise  refreshed,  in  double  rampancy. 
Yes,  we  should  fall,  and  leave  no  ranks  behind, 
And  falling  thin  too  much  indeed  our  few. 
There's  no  reserve  as  yet :  we  must  ci-eate 
And  organize  awhile ;  but  not,  not  long. 
My  blood  must  up  ere  long  ;  and  if  that  blood 
May  but  flow  free,  flow  forth,  and  sink  in  dust. 
The  sparkling  dust  of  fiery  strife,  why,  then. 
That  be  my  lot.     But,  now — yes,  you  are  right. 
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Uriel. — You  name  the  Jesuits.     I  have  now  found 
time 
To  frame  reply  to  Leo's  tract.     The  prince, 
Who  is  at  least  a  kind  of  scholar,  says, 
"With  due  reserve  as  touching  th'  orthodox. 
That  the  Church  champion,  great,  he  grants^  in  style, 
Logic,  and  lore,  stands  fairly  answered  now, 
On  his  own  ground,  or  (weighty  clause)  so  seems. 
So  now  the  prince  ;  but  Leo,  well  I  know. 
Can  make  an  answer,  and  can  weave  a  mesh. 
The  old  conviction  will  at  last  prevail, 
Strong  in  the  weakness  of  his  heart  and  head, 
And  reinforced  by  Jesuit  argument 
And  Jesuit  story  :  yes,  the  Church  will  stand 
Well  stablished  in  the  princely  intellect. 
Firm  as  Saint  Peter,  founded  on  a  block. 

Julian. — Yes  :  you  can  neither  stock  a  princely  head 
With  purer  brain  than  princely  sires  transmit, 
Nor  neutralise  unconscious  prejudice. 

Uriel. — I  have  made  the  powder — argument  of 
Courts — 
And  a  vast  vault  below  us  will  to-night 
With  casks  thereof  be  charged  as  in  the  days 
Of  my  good  sires  with  vintage  of  the  Rhine. 
No  easy  business  here,  though  in  such  vaults 
And  caverns,  the  compounding,  barrelling. 
And  laying  in  such  stock. 

Julian. — And  all  so  soon  ! 
How  many  of  your  people,  think  you,  must. 
Or  may,  be  privy  to  the  fact  that  'tis 
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Of  quality  so  delicate,  so  new — 
That  brisk  and  fiery  spirit  1 

Uriel. — Not  one  man, 
Except  old  Walter,  and  his  son.     I  have  not 
So  many  men  about  me  now. 

Julian. — And  that, 
I  now  bethink  me,  I  have  heard.     I  heard 
That  you — yes,  I  will  say  it — what  I  heard — 
Are  fast  dispending  on  the  poor  (whose  name 
Is  Legion,  and  whose  hosts,  as  infinite 
As  Egypt's  swarming  plagues,  are  all,  I  wis. 
One  herd  like  Legion's  swine), — yes,  that  you  fast 
Pour  forth  your  substance,  coining  into  alms 
Plate,  gems,  stud,  kennels,  pictures,  timber,  lands. 

Ueiel. — I  have  lands  left — no  heir.    I  have  no  kin^ 
Save  such  as  little  need  my  heritage 
(You  know  them) ;  and  the  poor  should  be  our  kin. 
I  have  no  right,  and  have  no  will,  to  be 
Eich  for  myself     I  have  not  been  what  I 
Should  be,  as  steward  of  my  things  of  trust : 
'Tis  time  that  I  should  try  to  be. 

Julian. — For  me, 
I  wish  no  better  wealth  than  powdei',  arms, 
And  horses.     For  the  poor,  I  would  they  were 
As  liberal  of  their  lives  in  field  as  we 
Of  life  and  all.     They're  base. 

Uriel. — It  is  our  part 
To  raise  and  lead  them. 

Julian. — I  have  seen  you  lead. 
And  seen  them  shrink,  ay,  turn.     I  hate  the  herd — 
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Poor  beasts  ! — nay,  scorn,  with  Froissarfc's  scorn,     'Tis 

true. 
What  long  ago  I  read  in  Odyssey, 
The  day  of  slavery  vitiates  half  the  man. 

Uriel. — Well,  slavery  is  but  a  thing  of  time. 
Being  a  thing  of  evil :  it  shall  pass  ; 
And  we  may  aid  to  make  it  of  the  past, 
But  not  by  scorn  or  hate.     True  that  full  oft 
The  fall  from  better  state,  the  pain,  the  needs. 
The  squalor  of  the  body  and  the  soul. 
The  pettiness,  the  baseness,  all,  traced  back, 
May  seem  the  due  result  of  evil  will, 
The  long,  sure  sequence  of  some  moral  lapse. 
Some  deep  default,  most  fertile — all  ill  things 
And  creeping  things  are  so,  after  their  kind. 
Poor  humans  !  let  us  pity  wrong  in  them, 
And  hate  it  in  ourselves.     It  is  too  late 
To  hate  past  evil,  not  to  remedy. 
And  never  to  amend.     Poor  beasts,  you  say : 
Well,  all  that's  animal  is  beast ;  but  they, 
And  we,  are  also  men ;  so  say,  Poor  men  ! 

Julian. — If  they  be  men,  then,  men  there  be  who  are 
As  demigods,  as  gods,  and  women  more 
Than  goddesses. 

Uriel. — "  Divine  of  women."* 

Julian. — Dian. 
I  wish  I  now  could  repossess  me  of 
The  little  Greek  I  had,  that  I  might  hymn, 
In  strain  Homeric  or  Callimachean, 

*  Aia  yvvaiKoiv. 
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That  heavenly  goddess,  as  you  could  (and  do, 
No  doubt,  in  thought)  :  I'd  give  my  Arabic, 
Sanscrit,  and  Persian,  and  the  rest — all  which 
You  also  know,  as  well  as  I,  and  better. 
Though  I  have  spent  six  years  i'  th'  Orient,  you 
Six  months,  or  little  more. 

Uriel. — As  I  have  said, 
I  have  now  the  powder  that  we  need,  and  more 
Than  we  can  need,  for  if  we  speed  or  fail 
We  speed  or  fail  at  once  :  a  few  fast  hours 
Will  make  or  mar  us,  and  our  sons,  and  theirs. 
Perhaps  to  generations  third  and  fourth, 
Perhaps  far  on.     The  powder  is  enough 
For  all  the  use — works,  operations,  all — 
Which  we  have  talked  of:  all  the  plans  are  drawn. 
And  the  few  copies  made  :   the  programme  all 
Is  ready  for  rehearsal :  arms  enough 
Are  ready  here,  within  my  walls  ;  but  men 
We  have  not  yet  for  such  emprise  :  we  must, 
I  fear,  await  some  reinforcement  :  here 
We  cannot,  cannot  muster  men  enough 
Even  to  die  with  honour  ;  for  a  rash. 
Unreasoned  aim  at  mere  impossibles 
Fails  not  with  honour,  but  contempt  ;  and  that 
Though  we  might  bear,  our  noble  cause  may  not. 

Julian. — When  may  we  look  for  aught  that  may 
suffice  1 
When  for  the  bands  we  svimmon  from  the  North  ? 

Uriel. — In  just  five  weeks  some  hundreds  six  will 
here 
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Be  gathei'ed  ;  and  in  three  weeks  more  they  would 

Be  doubled  ;  but  I  would  not  wait  the  last. 

In  just  five  weeks  will  be  a  full-moon  night ; 

And  one  bright  night  and  one  long  busy  day 

Shall  be  our  be-all  or  our  end-all,  if 

My  counsel  may  prevail.     It  is  a  sharp, 

Perhaps  a  cruel,  remedy,  perhaps 

No  remedy,  but  evil ;  but  it  must, 

I  think,  be  tried.     We've  tried  all  else  ;  we  might 

In  time  prevail  "by  reason  and  by  truth. 

Which  are  indeed  of  true  omnipotence  ; 

But  things  that  are  are  things  that  cannot,  cannot 

Be  longer  borne  than  while  'twere  all  in  vain 

For  us  to  strive,  than  till  there  seems  a  chance. 

They  cannot ;  and  they  shall  not,  if  to  risk 

Some  lives  can  buy  the  means  of  ending  them. 

I'll  not  bear  mine  if  we  must  long  bear  things 

Like  these  oppressions,  this  long  reign  of  wrong, 

Lies,  tyranny,  and  Home. 

Julian. — You  said  that  we 
Should  con  the  plans  to-night  :  I  think  I  know 
All  save  some  points  that  rest  with  you,  and  which, 
I  doubt  not,  you  can  now  decide. 

Uriel. — I  have, 
I  think  ;  but  you  shall  see. 

Julian. — One  other  word. 
Ere  we  adjourn  to  figures,  maps,  despatches, 
Mining  and  gunnery,  levies  and  finance — 
One  rapid  word  and  answer  :  it  must  out, 
The  question  ;  be  the  answer  as  you  will. 
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I  do  but  ask ;  and  I  will  not  press  you. 

You,  noble  Uriel,  for  one  word  beyond 

What  you  would  say  spontaneous — Tedious  prologue ! — 

Do  you  love  Dian  % 

Uriel. — Who  can  know  that  child, 
That  heroine,  that  saint,  that  angel-soul, 
And  love  her  not  % 

Julian. — Ah  !  who  % — Yes — 'Tis  enough. 
I  thank  you.     I  am  answered.     'Tis  enough. 

Uriel. — Indeed,  I  love  her,  with  my  soul  and  mind. 
Albeit  not  heart,  in  lovers'  phrase.     I  love, 
But  not  as  lover,  not  as  man. 

Julian. — Can  that 
Be  so  %     Yes — what  you  say  is  truth,  pure  truth. 
I  cannot  doubt.     I  know — yes,  I  believe. 


SCENE    X. 
UrieVs  Study  :   a  dark  October  morning. 

URIEL. 

The  clock  strikes  four. 

Uriel. — Four.     I  am  late  this  morning.    I  must  sil; 
Longer  to-night.   [Goes  to  a  loindoio]  Dark  morning, 

dank  and  drear : 
No  sound  among  the  trees ;  no  sound  abroad, 
Save  the  dull,  sullen,  heavy  drip  of  rain, 
Slow,  but  unceasing :  no  thing  visible, 
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Save  some  most  indistinct,  thick  shape  of  bare 

Black  branches,  shadowy  bars  across  the  gloom. 

Such  now  all  Nature's  aspect  here  ;  such  here 

The  aspect  of  the  universe  ;  and  such 

Full  oft  the  aspect  of  the  great  earth- world. 

Seen  on  the  changeful  mirror  of  the  veiled. 

The  darkened  heart ;  and  dark  as  this  drear  hour 

Full  many  a  heart  of  this  our  world  of  earth  : 

Not  heaven  :  not  such  the  heavens  to  them  that  know 

To  see,  to  find  the  heaven  that  ever  is 

O'er  all — all  stars,  all  suns,  all  Sun,  all  Light — 

Not  waves,  but  sea,  of  light — a  sea  of  glass, 

Of  gold,  like  crystal  clear.     The  skies  are  there  ; 

And  there  the  stars  ;  and  we  among  them  :  we 

Are  in  the  heavens,  and  heaven  of  heavens. 

Why  stand 
Upgazing,  as  th'  Eleven  ?   He  who  is  there 
Is  here,  Our  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens.  * 
[He  turns  a  book.]  Cceli  enarrant — ay,  the  heavens 

declare 
His  glory,  as  should  we ;  but  from  the  heavens 
Must  we  descend,  to  search  our  deep,  dark  hearts. 
'Tis  thus  the  psalm  flows  on — Oh,  cleanse  thou  me, 
Cleanse  from  my  secret  faults.     The  world,  the  hea- 
vens— 
What  are  they  but  a  phase  of  Mind,  of  Will, 
The  part-expression  of  the  One  Supreme, 
Framed  to  an  end  that  is  a  deeper  thing. 


*   iv  Toi?  ovpavols. 
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A  higher,  than  material,  deeper,  higher 
Than  intellectual,  grandeur,  than  the  depths 
And  heights  of  starry,  heavenly  Nature,  space 
And  systems — on  a  basis  moral  framed : 
The  all  material  but  a  platform  raised 
(Like  Thebes,  by  harmony  divine)  to  be 
(Too  like  th'  embattled  Troad)  scene  of  Time  ; 
The  intellectual  but  the  means  of  act  ? 

So  there,  in  thought  of  what  these  things  of  earth 
And  sky  and  universal  Nature  mean, 
There,  in  the  why  and  whither,  I  my  thoughts 
Would  centre  and  would  fix.     And  so  that  psalm, 
"  The  heavens  declare,"  becomes  to  rae  a  prayer 
To  be  what  more  than  earth  and  more  than  sky 
Imports  with  God :  space  but  the  scene  of  act, 
And  act  and  thought  but  forms,  and  heart  and  will 
The  real. 
\He  sits,  but  lays  the  book  doion.~\     Time  was  when  at 

the  earliest  streak 
Of  dawn,  ere  yet  a  step  came  forth  a-field, 
Or  stirred  an  antler  in  the  fern,  ere  yet 
Paled  the  broad  splendour  of  the  star  of  morn 
In  the  grey,  dewy  air,  while  yet  the  birds. 
Restless  with  love  and  joy,  scarce  woke  to  song, 
I  rose,  from  light,  bright  dreams  of  happy  toil. 
Of  morning  fields  and  pastures  new,  to  turn 
The  page  of  science  or  of  ancient  lore, 
Or  take  the  pen,  perchance  to  politics, 
Perchance  to  subtle,  high  philosophy 
Addressing  me — in  all  with  too  much  thought 

H 
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Of  self,  mere  self,  mere  fame.     That  time  is  past ; 

That  fair,  fresh  morn  has  ris'n  to  lofty  noon  ; 

And  the  soft  shadows  and  the  tender  lights 

Are  gone.     It  was  but  play-time :  this,  at  last, 

Is  earnest ;  and  I  rise  iu  better  light, 

(Still  earlier),  and  I  rise  with  fresher  heart, 

Though  flowers  be  fewer  and  the  dew  be  off. 

And  the  true  purpose  of  my  life,  of  man 

And  Nature,  the  true  meaning  of  the  world. 

The  world  and  all  that  in  it  is,  come  now 

Clear  on  my  soul ;  and  truth,  truth  absolute, 

Part  from  God's  world,  and  from  these  scriptures  part, 

At  last  well  realised,  seems — is  it  not  ? — 

Secured,  set,  crystallized.     I  seem  at  last 

To  see  God  Personal — some  thought  of  Him 

Achieved  and  made  my  own.     I  can,  methinks, 

"  Sustain  that  exaltation."     I  can  now 

Dwell  oftener  and  breathe  freer,  breathe  fresh  life. 

On  the  stern  mountain,  in  the  fine  rare  air 

Of  that  star-circled  alp,  that  glorious  height. 

Whence  thou  thyself  proclaim'st,  heroic  Christ ; 

The  Tabor  of  Eternity.     Be  thou, 

Transfigured  One,  be  thou  my  light  of  life — 

Thou  that  to  work  of  God  wast  given,  thy  life, 

Thy  breath,  thy  blood,  to  that  all  dedicate. 

To  God's  great  work,  that  o'er  the  world  shall  spread, 

Till  all  shall  be  regenerate,  all  new  life. 

And  even  Nature,  in  the  strong,  skilled  hands 

Of  the  then  nobler  race,  the  then  mankind. 

The  giant  sons  of  God,  become  what  He, 
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Her  God,  forewilled,  and  take  and  keep  due  coui'se, 

And  yield  increase,  till  all  the  lands  shall  smile, 

And  Arctic  ice  shall  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Thou  that  didst  teach  and  show — thy  life  one  scene — 

The  one  great  saving  truth,  the  one  great  thing, 

Self-abnegation,  that  which  makes  man  God — 

Be  thou  before  me  :  teach  me  to  ensue 

Thy  work,  God's  work  :  to  live,  to  die  for  all 

Was  thine :   I  would  be  worthy  ;   I  would  be 

The  good  of  many,  and  forget  all  self, 

All  man's  self-care. 

And  yet,  though  this  my  part, 
I  feel  not  as  I  should.     I  feel  too  well 
I  am  but  most  imperfect.     Do  I  feel 
The  happiness  of  life  in  this  the  life 
Wherein  I  labour  ?     Steadfast  and  serene 
My  soul  may  sit,  nor  feel,  with  Paul,  that  we 
Of  all  mankind  are  miserablest  on  earth  ; 
But  can  I  joy  me  e'en  in  this  my  bright. 
Great  mission  to  the  world,  and  through  the  world. 
Or  past  it,  to  the  steep,  high  Morning-Land 
Of  Death  ?     Have  I  achieved  the  actual  sense 
That  this  dark  autumn  is  a  bright,  blest  hour, 
A  Southern  spring  beneath  the  starry  Cross, 
A  clime  beyond  the  earthly  elements  1 

I  ought.     I  must.     I  will. 

Beyond  the  earth  ! — 

Ay,  there  be  higher  things  than  happiness. 

Oh,  Christ !  'twas  thine  to  teach  it,  thine  to  show 

Those  higher  things  in  thy  divinest  self — • 

H  2 
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Truth,    knowledge,    championship — things   better, 

higher, 
Than  happiness,  than  one  man's  good,  than  ov/rs, 
In  our  small  meaning.     Let  the  many  rest 
In  self,  in  few  :  let  some  press  on,  and  strive 
For  further  scope  ;  and  be  their  aim  to  strike 
A  loftier  mark,  and  theirs  at  least  to  dream 
The  far  and  wide,  th'  illimitable  range 
Of  a  great  influence.     Oh  for  some  full  flow 
Of  light,  far-propagated  waves  of  light, 
Perennial  streaming  from  a  stanchless  source  ! 
[He  takes  a  pen,  and  begins  to  write,  hut  pauses.^ 
There's  some  unrest  upon  me.     Yet  I  had 
Three  hours  of  sleep.     To  work — the  time  flows  on, 
And  the  night  cometh.     He  that  toils  to-day 
May  rest  to-morrow.     Shall  he  ?     One  has  said, 
There's  rest  enough  i'  the  grave.     There  may  be  rest 
In  other  worlds  than  this — there  may  be  in 
The  next.     Yet,  where,  while  thought  and  will  remain 
Within  us  (can  they  cease,  and  we  not  cease. 
And  we  still  live  true  life  1),  where  can  we  rest 
"While  yet  great  deeds  are  to  be  done  ? 

Yet  sweet 
Are  words  like  these,  He  rests,  rests  from  his  toils, 
And  his  works  follow  him. 

In  Thine  own  hands 
Is  he,  and  into  those  Thine  open  hands 
Commends  him,  with  his  little  worth  and  toils, 
His  petty  cares  and  pains.     [ZTe  rises,  am,d  paces  the 
room  several  times,  then  stops  at  a  table  on  which  a  bible 
lies  open.~\     Isaiah — John — 
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How  throug  the  thoughts,  the  texts,  along  my  mind, 

In  this  strange  mood  of  mine,  this  wasted  morn  ! 

I  seem  to  turn  the  pages  ;  nay,  they  seem 

To  turn  spontaneous  ;  and  the  texts  come  forth 

In  some  swift,  linked  succession.     Let  them  pass, 

In  such  loose  order  as  they  may  :  they  are 

Good  thoughts,  great  thoughts,  such  strong,  bright 

thoughts  as  much 
Should  temper  mine,  which  flow  nor  free  nor  clear 
This  dim,  unquiet  morning. 

Heart  of  man  ! 
And  mind  of  man  ! — how  long  this  deep  unrest 
Has  been  your  lot ! — Ay,  Preacher,  He  hath  set 
The  world  in  his  heart ;  and  when  shall  he  digest 
That  ancient  problem  %     Truly,  we  but  see 
In  a  glass  darkly.     When,  when  shall  we  see 
Aught  face  to  face  %  and  where  %  in  what  new  world. 
Where  light  is  not  this  light,  nor  eye  a  thing 
Of  humours  and  a  retina  %    where  see 
Him  whom  no  man  (not  Moses  X)  jet  hath  seen  ? 
Who  shall  ?  who  can  1 

Oh  gloom  !    Oh  solitude  ! 
Oh   Thou  that  art  in    th'  heavens,  throughout    the 

heavens — 
All  heaven  in  Thee  and  of  Thee  ! —  Verily, 
Thou  art  a  God  that  hid'st  Thyself. 

I  read. 
Prove  all  things — Search  the  Scriptures — alway  know 
To  give  a  reason. 

Whom  have  I  but  One 
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In  whom*  the  treasures  all  of  wisdom,  all 
Of  knowledge  are  enshrined  1 

«  Knowledge"—"  By  his" 
Shall  he  save  many  :  he  was  "  righteous,"  he 
God's  "  servant."     He  shall  see,  and  he  has  seen, 
Fruit  of  his  soul. 

Shall  I  see  aught  ?— When  ? — whore  1 
Well,  whether  I  shall  sleep  or  wake,  be  all 
To  Him.     To  Him,  whether  we  wake  or  sleep, 
We  live  or  die  ;  and  "  all  live  unto  Him," 
"  God  of  the  living,"  Life  in  death,  and  Light. 

Come,  let  me  wake  again.     Awake,  oh  !  thou 
That  sleep'st ;  arise,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light. 
Awake  !  arise  !  arouse  thee  !  quench  thou  not 
The  spirit.     Wake,  and  watch ;  arise,  and  shine. 

it:  Hf  ^  ^ 

Did  I  "die  daily"? 

Though  to  die  be  gain. 
Think  this.  To  live  is  Christ. 

O  gain,  to  die 
As  He,  who  unto  death  poured  out  his  soul, 
Accepted  sacrifice  ! 

That  hard,  strange  text — 
(It  is  so,  still) — to  be  anathema — 
"Accursed" — and  "from  Christ."  ■\' 

He  gave  himself 
For  many. 

*  Col.  ii.  3.     Authorised  version;  but  see  the  Greek — tv  w. 
+  Rom.  i.\.  3.     See  authorised  version. 
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And  "  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  :" 
"  They  cannot  recompense  thee" — thou  shalt  be 
By  Him  who  can.     If  He  shall  come,  and  call 
Thee,  "at  the  resurrection  of  the  just," 
Shall  not  to  die  be  gain  1 

"  The  just" — But  loho  ? 

"  The  just" — th'  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 

That  world  and  resurrection — who  are  tliey  1 

How  many  ? — Oh  strange  texts  !    Oh  manuscripts  ! 

And  readings  !  and  the  doubts — who  wrote  that  Luke  ] 

Who  heard  that  Christ  ? 

They  that  are  worthy,  they 
Are  as  the  angels.  \]Se  pauses  for  some  time.'] 

We  may  once  know  all. 
Poor  mortals,  we  must  wait  the  play  played  out, 
And  the  unmasking  of  the  mystery, 
The  rending  of  the  veil — is't  on  my  heart  1 
Is  thought  a  veil  1 

Well,  let  the  play  be  played, 
And  the  pangs  pass. 

What  cvcles  of  the  stars 
Shall  measure  "  time  "  ? 

Then  the  last  enemy, 
Death — last  to  be  destroyed,  but  so  to  be. 

Is  Death  an  enemy  1   is  Death  a  dread  1 
A  dread  to  me  ?     I  think,  I  trust,  not  so. 
Mind,  spirit,  sure  should  overcome,  and  do. 
Do  men  fear  Death  t     Soft  women,  gentle  girls, 
Have  oft  outfaced  the  tyrant,  and  been  found 
Firm  as  stern  Sylla. 
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So  they  die,  and  are 
As  are  the  angels  ;  neither  die  they  more  ; 
For  all  live  unto  Him,, 

And  in  that  world 

Life  everlasting. 

And  the  Father  then 
Shall  be  our  God  indeed — Father  and  God, 
And  all  in  all. 

And  we  shall  see  Him  then, 
Him  as  He  is,  and  shall  be  like  Him*  then 
(And  that  is  all  we  can  be,  all  we  nieed)  ; 
For  His  true  image,  then  reflected  clear 
In  our  pure  essence,  shall  tranfigure  it. 


SCENE    XL 


A  green  space  among  large  trees,  near  a  Convent  garden, 
in  a  valley  sheltered  by  high  mountains. 

Moonlight. 

HYMN    OF    THE    NUNS,    AT    SOME    DISTANCE. 
1. 

Wandering  waters,  ceaseless  fountains, 
Pending  woods,  and  lawny  mountains. 
Mystic  whispers  of  the  forest, 
Midnight  voices,  echoed,  choruss'd, 
Waters,  woods,  and  starry  sheen, — 
Choral  Nature,  chant  our  Queen  ! 

*  1  John,  iii.  2. 
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2. 
Queen  of  all  yon  golden  splendours, 
Earth  to  thee  her  homage  renders. 
From  the  crescent,  where  thou  shinest 
Starrier  than  the  stars  divinest, 

Flows  thy  blessing,  beams  thy  light, 

Spreads  thy  glory,  Lady  bright. 

3. 

Mary  !  O  thou  Name  of  Beauty  ! 
Thine  are  we,  by  love,  by  duty. 
From  thy  height  of  heaven  behold  us, 
In  thy  heavenly  love  enfold  us. 

From  thy  holy  heaven  look  down, 

Lady  of  the  starry  crown. 

4. 

Moon  of  midnight,  Star  of  ocean. 

Sway  our  hearts  to  due  devotion, — 

Hearts  that  swell  to  thee  already, 

As  the  waters  to  their  lady. 
Lustrous  Lady,  beam  benign 
Through  om-  storms,  and  in  us  shine. 

5. 

Thou  that  once  on  earth  didst  languish. 
Pierced  with  more  than  mortal  anguish. 
When  the  world  was  darkened,  shaken, 
When  Himself  seemed  God-forsaken — 

Thou  that  watch'dst  through  all  those  hours — 
Oh,  thou  Mother  !  thou  art  ours. 
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6. 

Thou  that  now  hast  thy  fruition, 
Throned  beyond  prophetic  vision, 
Robed  in  light  of  light  God-given, 
Crowned  with  lilies,  growth  of  Heaven, 
Queen  of  angels,  Queen  of  stars. 
Beam  through  this  world's  dungeon-bars. 

7. 

All  is  beauty  where  thou  bloomest ; 

All  is  fragrance  where  thou  comest. 

From  the  woodland,  o'er  the  meadow. 

Floats  a  sweetness,  fleets  the  shadow. 
All  is  holy  in  thy  sight  : 
Thine  the  pure,  pale,  moonlit  night. 

8. 

In  the  brake  the  bird  is  dreaming 
Songs  of  love  while  thou  art  beaming. 
On  the  glade,  and  in  the  bowers. 
In  the  grass,  and  on  the  flowers, 

All  things  rest,  like  lake  and  grove. 
Lulled  in  Mary's  mother-love. 

9. 

Oh,  our  Lady  !    Oh,  our  Mother  ! — 
Ours  thou  art ;  and  ours  no  other — 
How  these  poor  lone  hearts  o'erladen 
Steal  to  thee.  Maternal  Maiden  ! 
How  they  tremble  at  thy  feet. 
Throbbing  with  their  fancies  sweet ! 
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10 
Take,  oh  !  take  each  tender  blossom, 
Oh,  our  Mother  !  to  thy  bosom. 
Oh,  our  dearest  one  and  only, 
Look  !  the  world  is  cold  and  lonely. 

Wave  us,  with  thy  lily  wand, 

To  the  groves  and  skies  beyond. 

11. 

There  thou  shinest,  morn  and  even. 
In  the  bliss  of  home  and  heaven  ; 
Maiden-Mother,  brightest,  purest. 
Hallowing  all  that  thou  allurest. 

Open  thy  sweet  breast,  and  we 

There  will  die  in  dreams  of  thee. 

12. 

Only  thou  these  yearnings  knowest  : 
Thou  canst  hear  them  murmured  lowest. 
In  the  midnight,  in  the  forest. 
Thou  the  haunted  gloom  explorest. 

When  the  world  lies  dark  and  dead, 

God  and  Mary  guard  the  bed. 

13. 
Down  all  depths  wilt  thou  discern  us. 
To  thy  starry  smile  we  turn  us, 
To  thy  golden  heights  upgazing, 
Where  th'  immortals  meet  in  praising. 

Where  thy  weary  child  at  last 

Nestles,  on  thy  bosom  cast. 
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14. 

Mary  !     O  thou  Name  of  Splendour  ! 

Mary  !  beauteous  one  and  tender  ! 

Take  to  thee  the  heart  of  maiden  ; 

Take  the  flowers  of  earth  to  Eden. 
Take  us  now — our  hour  departs — 
Take  our  incense,  take  our  hearts. 

15. 

Take  our  midnight  symphony. 

Take  us  from  this  night  to  thee. 

Star  of  Beauty,  Star  of  Love, 

Light  us  to  the  land  above. 
Where  the  waning  planets  set, 
Where  th'  immortal  stars  are  met. 


SCENE   XIL 

ZARA,    LEO. 


Zara. — A  beauteous  night ;   and  calm  as  fair,  for 
now, 
At  last,  the  sounds  have  echoed  all  away 
Along  the  hill-side,  and  the  girls  are  gone. 
I  hate  their  hymning,  and  I  hate  that  strain  : 
It  jars  my  spirit :  you  too  seemed  but  jarred 
By  the  sweet  singing,  as  you  call  it,  you, 
Who  oft  are  rapt  by  some  poetic  love 
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Of  moonlight  vigils  and  the  doubtful  gloom 
Of  groves  made  vocal  by  some  melody 
That  is  not  mine. 

Leo. — Ev'n  if  not  yours  1 

Zara. — A  sneer. 

Leo. — Two,  then.     But  I  am  weary,  jaded,  ill. 
Three  nights  I  have  not  slept ;  and  half  my  work 
Is  yet  upon  my  hands  ;  and  on  my  mind 
Weighs  a  grave  doubt  that  all  may  scarce  avail. 
I  have  to  answer  Uriel :  he,  with  blows 
Of  sturdy  thought,  well  loaded  with  good  lore, 
Has  shrewdly  shaken  yon  poor  Prince's  faith 
In  me  and  in  my  Church  :  it  staggers,  reels ; 
And  I  must  champion  be  ;  and  if  I  fail, 
I  fall,  and  we. 

Zara. — Small  fear,  I  trow  :  the  Prince 
A  prince,  and  you  a  Jesuit,  and  our  foe 
A  noble  and  a  soldier. 

Leo. — Bold  and  true. 
As  soldier-noble  should  be,  but  no  less 
A  foe  whom  I  must  fear.     There  was  a  man, 
One  Caesar,  who  could  wield  both  sword  and  pen: 
And  here's  another.     I  can  speak,  they  say ; 
But  I  with  him  no  more  can  cope  in  speech 
Than  arms  ;  and  whether  I  as  keen  a  quill 
As  his  can  couch,  is  what  I  now  must  try. 
And  I  have  now  small  taste  for  midnight  hymns, 
Or  moonlight  maidens. 

Zara. — Or  for  me. 
Leo. — Are  you 
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A  moonlight  maiden  1 

Zara. — Why  are  we  two  here  1 
Why  bid  me  hither  1     I  could — 

Leo. — Yes,  I  know. 
But  T  felt  fevered,  and  the  tingling  blood 
Disquieted  my  thought ;  and  I  would  soothe 
And  stay  the  troublous  sense. 

Zara. — Expending  it 
On  Zara. 

Leo.— Well— 

Zara. — A  worthy  mission  mine  ! 

Leo. — True,  to  do  aught,  or  be,  for  one  like  me. 
I  know  my  worth  ;  and  you  too  know  it :  we. 
Who  know  the  truth,  may  speak  and  own  it. 

Zara.— Truth 
From  you,  is  only  bitter  truth.     I  once 
Was  deemed  worth  other  language. 

Leo. — Other,  then, 
Than  truth.     But  now  take  truth.     Whate'er  I  may 
Have  seemed  or  said,  I  always  thought  the  same. 

Zara. — You  thought  me  woi'th  a  crime. 

Leo. — Is  that  so  much  ? 

Zara, — O  !  not  to  you,  who  have  your  chloroform 
For  conscience,  and  for  innocence,  as  I 
Was  then. 

Leo. — As  now.     It  was  no  crime.     'Twas  scarce 
In  time.     I  saved  you  one  small  sin,  which  you 
Were  near  indeed.     The  rest — how  much  you  know — 
Is  all  your  own ;  and  you  were  bom  to  it. 

Zara. — I  was  not.    I  was  a  good  man's  pure  child. 
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Leo. — Bora  of  the  flesh,  you  were  of  butcher's  blood 
On  your  best  side,  your  sire's,  and  on  your  dam's 
Inheritrix  of  bastardy,  and  that 

Which  breeds  it,  and  which  still  through  you  will  run, 
True  daughter  of  your  mother,  she  of  hers. 

Zara. — My  poor  dead  mother  ! 

Leo. — Poor  indeed  she  was 
Until  you  two,  you  with  your  innocence 
And  charming  candour,  she  with  coarser  wares, 
Cant,  flattery,  monstrous  lying,  trapped  at  last 
That  poor,  good,  pious  trader — man  of  faith, 
Much  faith,  and  truly  of  much  charity — 
Him  who  so  soon  succeeded  to — to  whom  ? — 
The  painter,  or  the  sculptor,  or  some  else, 
And  bore  you  ofi",  his  own  immaculate, 
And  so  soon  died  of  you. 

Zara. — Poor  Giulio  ! 

Leo. — Poor, 
Most  poor,  of  spirit  if  he  knew  one  half 
Of  what  the  Virgin's  grace  bestowed — of  what 
His  own  Madonna,  who  so  well  told  part, 
Might,  when  he  first  approached  those  virgin  lips. 
Have  told  him.     Your  poor  mother  !    how  she  did 
Again  avouch  that  no  one,  never  one. 
Had  once  approached  !     Pah  !    Better  to  have  still 
Walked  Warsaw,  and  taught  singing. 

Zara. — It  was  hard, 
Hard  as  to  bear  base  insult,  and  from  you, 
To  be  as  then  we  were — she  with  her  years 
And  bitterness  and  meanness,  I  a  girl 
On  fire  with  self-felt  power,  and  aims  and  hopes. 
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Leo. — A  pauper  may  be  an  adventuress, 
Yet  scorn  such  tricks  as  yours. 

Zara. — What  tricks  1     And  what 
Are  yours  ?     I  knew  no  priest  till  I  knew  you  ; 
And  I  had  love  of  truth  and  love  of  good 
At  heart  till  then. 

Leo. — 0,  yes  !  you  were  a  Saint, 
A  Saint  of  Paradise  in  Italy, 
'Twas  said  (by  you)  ;  and  you  the  while,  for  years, 
Were  steeled  in  cold,  hard,  curst  malignity, 
Against  your  poor  mad  sister,  ay,  through  all 
Her  wrongs  and  suiferings,  keener  edged  by  you. 

Zara. — But  I  had  cause. 

Leo. — Cause  ! — A  girl's,  child's,  offence. 
Which  well  might  be  excused,  at  least  to  you, 
By  the  bad  breeding  of  her  youth  and  yours. 
Cause  ! — such  cause  pleaded  by  a  sister's  heart ! 
Oh,  strange,  low,  ci'uel  pride  !     'Twere  well,  methinks, 
Could  you  but  plead  some  taint  hereditary 
Of  soul  or  mind  for  many  things  you  do. 
There  is  a  madness  in  such  spleen  and  spite 
As  yours :  I  grant  that  you  have  craft  as  well, 
And  calculation  cool :    so  madness  has 
Its  own  base  cunning  ;  and  impurity 
Is  oft  an  incident  of  rottenness 
In  mind  as  well  as  heart.     Who,  who  has  ever 
Seen  falsehood  in  perfection  save  in  you, 
In  your  long  struggle  out  of  beggary 
Into  the  social  sphere  which  once  you  won  ? 
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In  truth,  'twas  of  some  quality  unique : — 

All  falscliood's  meanness,   mixed   with   poor,   coarse 

pride — 
The  falsehood  of  that  sweet  simplicity^ 
That  pretty  frankness,  that  peculiar  charm 
Of  guileless,  fearless,  thoughtless  innocence : — 
The  anxious  mother  puffing  her  last  lot 
In  huckster's  strain,  the  subtler  daughter,  bent 
On  better  praise,  much  deprecating  such, 
In  prudence  and  in  pride,  and  sharply  oft 
Admonishing  the  matron — you  yourself 
Could  better  tnanage  it.    (Whose  words  were  those  ?) 
The  butcher  ne'er  dealt  falser,  never  sold 
Unsounder  meat  than  what  your  dam  and  you 
Hawked  and  cried  up  so  well. 

Zara. — Was  not  I  fair  ? 
Had  not  I  genius  %     I  was  one  to  love, 
And  I  was  loved — loved  well ;  and  I  was  pure 
Till  I  knew  you. 

Leo. — Most  doubtful.     I  should  know ; 
And  I  have  ever  doubted.     There  was  much 
Might  sore  perplex  a  poor  plain  man  like  me. 
That  early  flight,  that  travel,  and  that  Jew, 
Those  years  in  Yenice — all  so  well  concealed 
(Closely  as  that  no-stain  the  butcher's  blood), 
So  lied  about.     Most  dubious  !    Much  I  doubt 
The  merit  of  that  jealousy  (your  one. 
Sole  delicacy),  that  holy  jealousy 
Of  some  approaches  :  true,  it  may  have  been 
Some  rag  of  virtue,  somewhat  soiled  :  I  trow 
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It  was  at  best  but  pride — no  pudency — 
Mere  trading  with  keen  men,  t'  enhance  the  price, 
And  best  make  merchantable  certain  wares 
Which  you  so  long  were  weary  and  were  sick 
Of  keeping,  and,  with  such  pains,  scarce  could  keep. 
I  blame  you  not :  it  was  your  granddam's  blood, 
Which  warm  and  pure  to  you  descended,  through 
A  child  of  love. 

Zara. — I  scorn  your  ribaldry 
Too  much  to  care  to  'scape  it  :  so  I  stay, 
To  show  I  feel  it  not.     For  all  that  you, 
Who  wreak,  in  this  strange  mood,  your  manly  spleen 
On  me — once,  ah,  poor  girl  !  your  prey,  but  now 
As  free  as  hapless  then — for  all  that  you 
May  say,  or  do,  I  care  not. 

Leo. — Are  you  free  ? 
You  know,  and  therefore  curb  your  rage  perforce. 
And  bear  the  wholesome  truth.    You  know  my  power, 
As  well  as  I  jonr  views. 

Zara. — Am  I  so  sunk  1 — 
To  fear  and  court  a  Jesuit ! — I,  who  have 
Seen  princes  at  my  feet  1 

Leo. — In  Italy. 
O,  yes  !     And,  then,  there  is  another  tale, 
About  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  how 
You  talked  ;  but  that  was  not  a  tale  for  me. 
And  be  the  other — your  own  version — true, 
'Tis  that  you  gathered  up,  and  treasured  up. 
And  made  parade  of,  insults  (such  to  you 
Seemed  theme  for  boast !),  and  boasted  what  they  bid 
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For  you,  your  prostitution  :  you  to  all 

With  pleased  ear  listening,  though  you  may  have  been 

On  poise  between  the  price  of  open  shame 

And  hoped  respectability. 

Zara. — Well,  say 
I  had  not  even  beauty. 

Leo. — 'Twas  your  praise 
(That  praise  I  heard,  that  only),  that  you  looked 

A what  youi-  granddam  was.     You,  in  compare 

With  others,  whom  I  yet,  methinks — even  now, 
Can  see — sweet,  gentle  girls,  of  high,  pure  blood — 
High,  but  less  lofty  than  their  noble  hearts, 
Less  pure  than  their  fair  miuds — you,  in  compare 
With  them,  are  mean  in  body  as  in  soul. 

Are  but  a You,  'tis  told,  can  use  strange  words, 

In  pleasantry  or  spite,  could  call  a  girl 
As  fair  pale,  flabby  pork,  a  coarse  cart-mare, 
A  butcher's  mongrel,  bred  and  offal-fed 
In  market. 

Zara. — And  you  loved  me,  and  to  gain 
Became  a  villain — no,  became  a  blacker. 

Leo. — I  never  loved  you — never  loved  the  like. 
Yet  I  could  love,  and  truly — love  as  men 
Like  me  can  love — you  little  know  such  love — 
And  there  are  women — one  there  is — most  fair. 
And  true  as  fair  :  could  you  but  see  so  high, 
I'd  show  you. 

Zara. — True  and  Jesuit ! 

Leo. — Yes  :  I  know, 
What  you  will  never — what  truth  is,  how  fair, 

I  2 
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How  grand.     I  know  its  beauty,  though  I  feel 

Its  inconveniences  and  cost,  from  which 

I  shrink  too  often  : — would  I  never  had  ! 

Truth  is  a  thing  for  genius,  for  the  great. 

And  I  have  genius,  I  am  of  the  great, 

Of  the  mind-mighty,  the  true  lords  of  earth. 

Zara. — And  I  have  genius. 

Leo. — No — some  faculties 
Called  art  or  skill — no  more.     You  do  not  know, 
Nor  feel,  what  genius  is — no  more  than  you 
Know  truth  or  love. 

Zara. — Another  loved  me  well — 
XJJric. 

Leo. — He  but  poeticized*  you  :  you 
To  him  were  but  a  thing  of  the  fond  heart. 
Seen  fair,  but  shadowy,  by  the  heart's  false  light, 
A  passing  vision,  by  the  heart  arrayed 
In  the  heart's  hues.     He  knew  that  'twas  but  such. 
He  made  you  what  to  him  you  were,  and  saw 
That  such  you  were,  and  left  you  to  the  next. 
He  did  not  even  think  that  you  were  fair 
As  some,  nor  would  he  say  so,  as  you  know. 
Except  in  poetry ;  and  could  he  think 
That  you  were  lady  1     He  with  figments  fed 
His  yearning  passion  for  the  one  unseen, 
And  grew  idolatrous ;  and  you,  the  gilt, 
Clay  image,  were  the  idol ;  and  he  bowed 

*  "  J'avais  eu  affaire  h  une  fille  sembkble  h  toutes  les  filles 
entretenues,  je  1'  avais  beaucoup  trop  podtis^e." — La  Dame  auz 
Came/ias. 
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Before  his  work  awhile,  and  scorned  himself 
The  while  he  cherished  it. 

Zaua. — He  loved  me — yes — 
And  I — yes !  once  loved  him. 

Leo. — As  women  can 
Who  are  like  you. 

Zaka. — He  loved  me  long  and  well — 
Yes,  long — I  know  it.     He  might  douht,  but  still 
How  he  persisted  ! 

Leo. — Did  he,  one  half  hour. 
After  he  had  once  seen  clearly  what  ycni  wure , 
After  he  had  once  had  testimony  (then 
Unwelcome  as  unsought,  but  saving  truth) 
Of  what  you  were  at  home  (I  know  not  if 
He  glimpses  had  of  what  you  were  abroad)  ] 
'Tis  something  strange,  ay,  new — that  pictured  Saint 
Ileciprocating  kisses — and  what  more  ? — 
The  very  while  she  schemes,  and  wx-ites  down  sighs, 
And  registers  sweet  symptoms,  in  advance. 
In  wise  anticipation,  for  the  next. 
For  the  poor  contemplated  substitute  ; 
Rehearsing  each  involuntary  word. 
And  schooling,  every  morn,  her  maiden  heart 
To  beat  its  first  and  only  pulse  of  love 
(With  all  the  warmth  of  Ulric's  kiss)  for  him, 
If  need  should  be  :  one  week,  till  Saturday, 
All  Ulric's,  all  protesting  Protestant, 
The  next  all  Catholic,  and  languishing, 
With  looks  like  a  Madonna's,  mixed  with  yours, 
For  the  good  Catholic,  best  of  all  believers. 
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Zara. — But  I  had  long  been  Catholic  at  heart. 

Leo. — Perhaps  ;  and  why  1     Because  for  minds  like 
yours, 
Where  principle  is  not,  nor  aught  that  is 
Of  real  religion,  aught  devout,  except 
Some  paltry  superstition  (that  there  was. 
And  some  vague  love  of  forms — some  morbid  taste — 
Artistic,  let  it  be,  or  what  you  will) — 
Because,  I  say,  for  minds  like  yours,  there  is 
Some  coarse  allurement  in  the  Church,  as  seen 
On  its  worst  side,  which  was  the  one  you  saw, 
And  was  the  one  for  you.     You  liked  it — that ; 
You  liked  the  maimers  of  the  catholic  South, 
You  liked  our  talk,  and  the  confessional. 
All  that  was  sensuous,  all  the  meaner,  lower 
Parts  of  our  system  had  some  charm  for  you. 
For  Christ,  or  Church,  or  doctrine,  what  cared  you  ? 
Of  Christ,  as  God,  or  man,  or  of  His  Church, 
Of  truth,  of  history,  what  cared  you  to  know  1 
You  are  a  pagan,  as  Italians  are. 
If  you,  who  went  from  Rome  my  proselyte, 
Had  aught  for  your  new-chos'n  religion  cared. 
Would  you  have  so  denied  it,  so  belied, 
For  Ulric,  whom  you  loved  but  in  such  sort 
As  your  sort  can  ?     Within  one  little  month, 
You,  noble  Roman  Christian,  plied  all  arts, 
All  protestations,  extra  Protestant, 
For  much-misgiving  Ulric,  and  became, 
At  last,  poor  Giulio's  sweet,  true  Catholic, 
His  convert,  and  his  conquest,  and  his  prize. 
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Zara. — I  did  love  Italy  ;  I  did  love  Kome. 

Leo. — Because  Italians  fooled  and  flattered  you — 
As  tliey  do  flatter  and  do  fool  all  such. 
(Tliey  do  not  so  fool  all.)     You  would  not  give 
A  tooth,  a  tress,  for  all  the  rights  of  man, 
Or  all  religion,  nor  be  one  inch  lower, 
Or  one  shade  sallower,  nor  weigh  one  pound  more — 
Which  to  avoid,  you  once  foreswore  all  flesh  : 
So  sweetly  sensitive  to  sufiering — that 
The  pretty  tale  you  told.     Well  'tis  that  men, 
Gross  men,  who  cannot  feel  for  the  poor  beasts, 
Nor  fear  to  feed  a  kindred  symmetry, 
Are  non-Pythagoreans  touching  meat. 
Else  had  fair  Italy  remained  unseen 
By  the  good  butcher's  heiress,  who  arose 
To  kill  (perhaps  within  the  corners  four).  ^ 

Zara. — Coarse  insolence  ! 

Leo. — Why  not  1     He  did  not  strike 
A  bullock  with  a  crow-quill. 

Zara. — And  with  what 
Does  a  man  strike  a  lady  ? 

Leo. — Are  you  one  1 
But  be  one,  if  you  can.     I  say,  you  cared 
No  whit  for  rights,  or  truths,  or  Italy. 

Zara. — I  hated  Austria. 

Leo. — Only  as  your  kind, 
Born  low,  hate  power.     You  heard  the  people's  cant, 
Among  the  painters  and  the  waiting-maids, 

*  Acts,  X.  11,  13. 
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With  whom  you  talked  both  politics  and  things 

Of  which  you  thought  much  more  :    you  heard  the 

cant, 
And  took  it  up,  a  toy.     Of  fact,  of  right. 
Of  Italy  or  history,  what  knew  you, 
Or  cared  to  know  1     Of  wrong  and  tyranny, 
Of  misery  and  degraded  man,  what  thought 
Had  you  at  Rome  or  Naples  ?     What  cared  you 
Though  true  the  worst  vile  tales  you  loved  to  hear 
About  your  friends  the  priesthood  and  the  sex  ? 
You  loved  nor  Church  nor  Italy  :  you  loved 
One  Jewess. 

Zara. — I  loved  art,  and  felt  the  spell 
Of  the  Great  Church  :  what  more  would  one  expect 
In  a  mere  girl  1 

Leo. — A  mere  adventuress, 
Keen  and  mature  with  years  of  schemes  and  tricks. 
Art  1 — 'Tis  to  you  a  barren  vanity. 
What  know  you  1  and  what  did  you  1  or  can  do  1 
Religion  ? — 'tis  an  empty  shape,  or  sound. 
You  never  knew,  you  never  felt,  nor  dreamt. 
What  in  the  Church  there  is  of  great  and  good  : 
You  only  saw  and  felt  the  mean  and  worse. 
The  Church  ! — you  never  knew,  nor  cared  to  know 
The  Church  :  you  never  knew,  nor  cared  for,  aught 
Of  all  that  makes  her  great,  of  what  redeems 
Her  glory  from  her  shame,  and  sanctifies 
Her  memory,  though  it  reek  with  dyes  as  dark 
As  Montfort's  deeds  and  Alva's,  Catherine's, 
Saint  Dominic's — dark  as  our  good  intents 
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Like  poor  November  Guide's,  and  endears 

That  glorious  Church  to  men,  to  men  of  souls 

And  knowledge — that  great  Church's  sole  true  spell, 

Her  antique  grandeur,  built  by  Time  and  Might, 

By  men  of  story,  gods  on  earth  and  saints 

Of  heaven  : — of  that  you  nothing  know  nor  care. 

Tliat  makes  the  Church  my  Church  :  what  made  it 

yours 
Was,  that  it  chanced  to  be  that  poor  man's  Church 
Whom,  in  his  turn,  you  wanted — first  great  cause — 
Then  Heavenly  Mary's  grace,  stretched  forth  for  both, 
And  then  the  pomp  and  art  and  millinery. 
Of  all  the  grand,  of  all  the  beautiful. 
You  nothing  felt,  you  nothing  knew,  nor  cared  ; 
A  little  of  the  coarse  and  mean  you  saw. 
And  there's  your  faith — in  truth,  such  faith  that  you 
Might  well  deny  it,  even  as  you  did 
To  Ulric. 

Zara. — And  what  phase  of  faith  did  you 
Present  to  me,  you  whom  your  own  inspired 
To  flatter  and  ensnare  a  friendless  girl. 
And  basely  wrong  her,  and  alike  inspires 
To  outrage  now  with  insult  ?     What  you  taught 
I  learnt ;  but  be  not  your  religion  mine. 

Leo. — I  showed  you  all  that  you  could  see  or  feel 
Of  it  and  of  myself.     Little  you  know 
Of  either,  of  the  mighty  Church  or  me. 
I  taught  you  much,  but  coidd  not  raise  your  soul 
Beyond  your  nature,  nor  to  one  like  you 
The  true  idea  of  my  Rome  present : — 
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Rome,  Rock  of  ages,  Citadel  of  God, 
So  founded,  so  sustained,  so  reared  sublime, 
As  I  behold  it,  as  it  was,  is,  shall  be — 
That  in  the  dark  and  distant  Orient  rose. 
Rose  in  the  strength  of  Egypt,  rose,  piled  on 
By  Hebrew,  fused  with  Greek  and  Roman,  mind, 
Rose,  up  to  opening  heaven,  a  sapphire  alp. 
In  the  great  Name  of  glorious  Christ  the  God, 
Rose,  and  struck  deep  its  adamantine  fangs, 
And,  the  world's  Athos,  far  outstretched  its  shade 
Beyond  the  flight  of  th'  eagles  wing'd  with  fire. 
The  storm-borne,  thunder-bearing  birds  of  war — 
Rose,  rises,  and  shall  rise,  from  earth,  its  base. 
Through  the  vast  realm  of  demons,  powers  of  air, 
The  wide,  thought-haunted  sphere  of  evil  minds, 
Through  starry  systems,  built  by  Titan  men, 
Far  up  to  God  in  His  Jerusalem, 
Through  Time  to  measureless  Eternity  : — 
Rome  true  Jerusalem  of  nations,  Rome 
As  Church,  eternal  Rome — the  cross-crowned  arc 
That  fills  the  dome  of  heaven,  th'  imperial  arch 
Of  triumph,  the  Saint  Peter's  of  all  time, — 
Built  up  to  God,  and  stablished,  sternly  strong. 
By  all  that  man  can  do  or  suffer  here, — 
By  him  of  Tarsus  and  by  John  Divine, 
By  men  like  Austin,  Jerome,  Chrysostom, 
By  Hildebrand,  Aquinas,  Innocent^ 
Ignatius,  Xavier, — pontifi's,  schoolmen,  saints, 
Champions  of  Christ  and  CjBsars  of  the  Church, — 
By  nights  of  burning  thought  and  nights  in  arms. 
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By  days  and  years  of  toil,  by  dying  hours, 

By  groans  and  tear's,  and  broken  hearts  and  souls 

And  minds,  by  martyrs'  blood,  by  heretics', 

By  strifes  and  woes  of  ages,  the  long  pang, 

The  agony  of  all  the  years  since  God 

Left  earth,  Who  when  He  soared  from  Olivet 

Left  earth  as  dark  as  His  Gethsemane. 

That  Church — it  is  to  me  the  one  great  thing 

Of  earth,  the  one  thing  worthy  of  my  soul. 

The  thought  of  what  to  it  and  by  it  1 

May  be  is  an  ambition  and  a  fire ; 

And  I  am  equal  to  the  thought  I  bear. 

You  were  a  toy,  a  bauble,  then  as  now. 

I  took  you  then,  I  called  you  now,  to  be 

A  pillow  for  my  spirit,  in  the  hour 

Of  overflow  of  matter,  to  be  used, 

And  then  put  back.     You  see  but  what  I  show, 

And  more  you  cannot.     I  have  greater  thoughts 

Than  you  can  hold ;  and  I  to  you  remain 

Most  incommunicable.     Beyond  you,  far. 

Was  Ulric  :  he^  with  all  his  passion,  all 

His  weak,  fond  grievings  for  you,  cast  off  love 

And  scorned  you  soon  as  known  :  he^  who  loved  2/ou, 

Is  not  indeed  as  Uriel  :    I  am  matched 

'Gainst  Uriel,  and  must  combat  him,  a  foe 

Worthy  the  sword  of  Michael  bright  with  God  ; 

And  I  shall  conquer,  and  alone.     Zara. — Amen. 

I  cannot  aid  in  your  grand  scheme,  of  course. 

But  I  perhaps  could  combat  you — yes,  you. 

Leo. — Try.  But,  enough.  I  tell  you  wholesome  truths, 
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Too  simple  for  your  false  and  silly  pride  ; 
But,  'tis  true,  too,  I  often  like  you  well, 
And  we  are  still,  as  we  so  oft  have  been, 
Bound  to  each,  other  ;  and  no  good  at  all 
Of  enmity  betwixt  such  friends  could  come, 
Even  if  we  hated  ;  and  I  do  not  hate. 

Zara. — But  scorn. 

Leo. — No  ;  you  are  a  good,  clever  girl, 
Most  apt  in  certain  matters  ;  and  I  still 
Shall  think  so,  as  I  ever  have ;  though  I 
As  little  love  you  in  the  TJlric  vein 
As  could  high  Uriel,  who,  indeed,  is  quite 
Too  much  beyond  you. 

Zara. — No  man  is  beyond, 
If  I  but  choose  to  conquer.     Princes,  kings — 

Leo. — 0,  yes  !    I  know.     It  is  to  me  you  tell 
That  tale  again.     'Twere  very  well,  no  doubt. 
In  isles  remote,  or  at  some  school- dame's  tea. 
Rehearsed  to  pupils,  teachers,  and  old  fools. 

Zara. — I  say  that  no  man  is  beyond  my  power. 

Leo. — O,  yes  ! — why,  even  the  soldier  Julian  is. 

Zara.— Who  1 

Leo. — Whom  you  love. 

Zara —1 1     Julian  ? 

Leo. — You,  who  loved 
Ulric  and  Franz,  et  cajteras.      You  may  try, 
But  will  not  win  him.     He  loves  Dian. 

Zak-\.— Ah  ! 

Leo. — t  tell  you,  he  loves  Dian  ;  and  I  tell  you 
To  hate  her,  and  to  crush  her,  if  you  can 
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(You  do,  and  will :  I  see  it  in  your  eye), 

To  make  lier  like  yourself,  to  ruin  her. 

And  by  the  Prince,  who  wants  her,  dies  for  her. 

So  shall  we  doubly  gain  :  you  strengthen  me, 

With  the  now  wavering  Max,  'gainst  Uriel, 

And  by  her  ruin  ruin  him,  whom  she 

Loves  well — ay,  well  as  Julian  loves  her ; 

You  crush  your  enemy,  and  so  crush  mine. 

And  gain  great  power,  and  striking  him  strike  her 

Her  deepest  wound.     'Tis  a  well-woven  web. 

Poor  Dian  ! 

Zara.     How  I  hate  her  !     Well,  we're  friends 
Once  more,  once  only. 

Leo. — I  have  talked  too  much. 
And  wasted  time  in  most  strange  manner  here. 
And  said  strange  things  :  forget  them  all.     I  came 
Outworn  with  toil  and  care,  and  yet  on  fire  ; 
And  after  our  first  moments  I  grew  jarred 
And  angered,  and  the  words  went  on  and  on, 
I  know  not  how :  but  I  am  now  myself. 
And  we're  replighted.     Let  us  seal  the  pact. 

[Dian  is,  perhaps,  a  possible  character :  attainments  such  as 
those  ascribed  to  her  appear  to  have  really  been  possessed  by 
ladies,  even  in  youth.  Zara  is  an  imaginary  personage.  Some 
circumstances,  represented  as  connected  with  her,  of  which  an 
artificial  use  has  been  made  in  this  quasi-dramatic  poem,  may, 
no  doubt,  have  existed,  in  many  cases,  in  real  life,  but  all  inter- 
pretations applying  to  real  persons  are  deprecated ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  any  identification  with  realities  is  quite  impossible  ; 
that  nothing  personal  can  be  recognised,  or  constructed  by  any 
ingenuity  out  of  such  mere  stage-property.  It  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  add  that  any  such  case  as  that  animadverted 
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SCENE    XIII. 

A    Wood-walk. 

Sunset. 

MAXIMILIAN,    DIAN. 

Max. — I  am  most  fortunate,  thus  meeting  you, 
Fair  Dian,  in  tlie  beauty  of  the  even, 
In  such  an  hour — an  hour  that  seems  your  own — 
And  in  these  wild,  green  woodlands,  where,  in  brake 
Or  bower,  one  well  might  half  expect  to  meet 
That  loveliest  of  the  Gi'eek's  divinities, 
The  unreal  Dian  ;  and,  indeed,  I  seem 
To  look  but  for  the  crescent. 

There  it  gleams, 
Though  faint  as  a  remembrance  of  a  dream 
Of  summer  moonlight,  of  the  last  fair  moon, 
Now,  when  the  sky  glows  so  suffused,  far  up, 
With  the  red  sun-fire,  with  the  passionate  gaze 
Of  yon  departing,  dying,  glorious  star. 
Oh,  star  of  life  !  that  sinkest,  wUt  thou  go. 


upon  by  Leo  with  malignant  exaggeration  and  distortion  of  petty 
things,  and  so  made  a  subject  of  dramatic  misrepresentation, 
might,  even  upon  his  own  showing,  be  much  palliated,  and  cer- 
tainly ought  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  dealt  with  in 
any  such  spirit  as  that  of  the  "  Jesuit."  The  Jesuit  (one  is 
almost  ashamed  of  using  the  much  misused  word)  is  as  imaginary 
a  personage  as  the  Jewess.] 
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And  leave  us  ? — What  a  sunset ! — Through  the  glade, 

That  opens  down  the  forest-depths,  with  view 

Of  distant  hills,  dark  gorges,  shining  alps, 

Lo  ! — what  a  revelation  ! — all  the  pomp. 

The  burning  sheen,  the  burnished  blazonry. 

Of  the  great  Day-God's  halls — his  golden  halls, 

His  inmost  courts,  his  deepest  sanctuary 

Disclosed  : — all  sweetest,  brightest  hues  of  earth. 

The  beauty  and  the  splendour,  heaped  and  massed 

In  yon  vast  Ophir  of  the  gorgeous  West, 

That  glows  and  gleams  like  Eastern  visions,  rich 

As  John's  twelve  gems,  and  flushed  with  fire  divine. 

Flushed,  filled,  and  saturate,  and  glorified, 

Like  Fancy  kindled  by  the  light  of  God 

To  inspiration,  earth  by  heaven,  till  all. 

One  paradise  of  mingled  earth  and  sky, 

Seems,  is,  a  land  of  heaven,  a  land  of  love, 

Which  is,  and  must  be,  heaven. 

I  see  you  gaze 
Far  down  the  shadowy  glade  :  your  thoughts — your 

heart. 
Though,  haply,  half  unconscious,  is  afai". 
Beyond  the  sunset  and  the  purple  hills. 
Beyond  the  crimson  cloudland,  or  alit. 
Like  a  wing'd  angel,  on  some  happier  land 
Than  this — some  far-off  home  of  memory — far 
From  this  fair  scene,  or  far  from  me.     I  fear 
I  came  intrusive  on  your  solitude, 
Unwelcome  on  your  musings.     Ah,  to  know 
What  beauteous  fancies  in  your  mind  were  straying 
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As  strayed  your  slower  steps  along  the  brook  ! 
Were  you  not  far  in  thought  when,  as  you  raised 
Your  eyes,  that  on  the  flowers  had  dwelt,  you  met 
My  look  1 

DiAN. — In  truth,  your  Highness  has  guessed  well 
In  that. 

Max. — And  but  too  well,  I  fear  me,  when 
My  anxious  heart  misgave  me  and  I  seemed 
Unwelcome  and  a  trespasser  ;  and  I 
Should  fear  your  answer,  for  I  fear  your  truth, 
From  which,  I  know,  you  will  not,  cannot,  shrink — 
No,  not  one  little  step.     Nor  dare  I  guess 
What  secret  thoughts  I  met,  though  that  to  know 
More  than  all  else  concerns  me.     Now  you  turn 
Those  glorious  eyes  upon  me,  as  in  quest 
Of  something  that  you  have  seemed  to  see,  scarce  seen, 
Scarce  stirring  in  the  thicket  of  my  thoughts. 
And  I  my  thoughts  must  tell  you,  and  at  once, 
For  I  no  more  can  hold  them  ;  and  this  hour 
Is  one  that  I  have  sought.     But  know  you  not 
All  that  I  bring  you,  all  that  I  have  borne  ? 
Nay,  that  can  none — not  thou,  though  angel — none, 
Save  God,  who  sees  adown  all  depths  of  heart. 
Its  boundless  passion  and  its  power  of  love. 
You  know  I  love  you. 

DiAN. — Sir,  I  know  it  not. 

Max. — Nor  care  to  know,  I  fear  that  accent,  though 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  would  say.      Yet  deign  to  know. 

DiAN. — I  thank  you,  sir,  for  aught  that  you  mean 
well. 
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I  am  honoured,  far  too  much,  by  words  of  love 
From  you,  sir ;  and  I  scarce  can  think  these  words 
Of  simple  meaning  ;  but  permit  me  this 
To  answer,  and  with  this  one  word  to  say 
All — for  'tis  all  I  would — this,  that  I  now 
Would  fain  withdraw  me  from  your  Highness'  eye, 
And  so  commend  me  to  your  better  thoughts. 

Max. — I  must  yet  stay  you.    Yet  one  moment  stay. 
Say,  do  you  tell  me  that  you  would  not  hear 
One  word  of  love  from  me  1     I  seek,  I  ask, 
Your  simplest,  perfect  candour :  tell  me  now 
What  I  must  bear,  what  I  may  hope.     Wliate'er 
My  fate,  I  dare  demand  it ;  for,  indeed, 
I  cannot  longer  bear  this  life,  nor  will — 
No,  not  one  other  hour ;  yet,  ah  !  by  this 
Too  urgent  instance  I  may  peril  all. 
Forgive  me,  lady.     Look  upon  me  ;  speak  ; 
Or  I  shall  understand  your  silence  (gazes  on  her) — 

yes— 
Ev'n  as  I  so  fain  would. 

DiAN. — Am  I  bid  say 
I  love  your  Highness,  or  I  love  you  not  1 

Max. — Oh  !  bidden  not,  but  prayed,  as  arbitress 
Of  all  my  fate,  which,  trembling,  hangs  on  thee. 
Prayed  humbly,  to  speak  once,  to  speak  to  me 
As  your  poor  friend.     Speak,  Dian  ;  tell  me  true. 

DiAN. — I  know  not  to  speak  aught  but  truth  ;  and  so 
I  cannot  say  I  love  you,  cannot  say 
I  ever  shall,  nor  that  I  ever  more 
Would  hear  you  speak  of  love.     And — Sir,  I  fain 
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Would  say  bo  more,  and  would  withdraw  me  now. 

Max. — Not  yet.     Take  with  you,  if  you  go  from  me, 
Some  few  more  words,  faint  accents  of  my  heart, 
Faiut  echoes  of  an  ocean-surge,  but  true 
To  that  strong  spring-tide  pulse  which  throbs  thi'ough 

all 
My  heart  of  hearts,  my  inmost,  deepest  soul. 
Few  shall  they  be,  and  simple.     Pardon  me 
If  words  that  force  their  way  like  burning  teai'S 
Shall  seem  abrupt.     Oh  !  lady,  let  me  love. 
Oh,  Dian  !  if  I  may  not  say  I  love, 
I  may  not  longer  live.     I  only  live 
A  life  of  love.     In  love  I  live  and  move, 
And  have  my  being — ah  !  not  life — what  life  ! — 
Love-agony,  that  soon  shall  be  love-death. 
There  is  not  on  the  earth,  nor  in  the  heavens, 
Aught  else  for  me  than  what  I  seek  in  thee. 
I  am  so  weary  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
I  am  so  weary  of  the  weight  of  hours, 
Which  shared  by  thee  were  as  the  golden  year 
Of  yon  eternal  heavens,  the  sweet  spring-time 
That  blooms  perennial  in  the  smile  of  God, 
I  am  so  weary  of  this  lonely  world 
(For  all  is  drear  and  dark  where  thou  art  not ; 
And  I  have  seen  thee  shun  me) — oh  !  I  am 
So  worn,  so  weary,  that  I  must,  I  must 
Cast  down  this  weight  of  life,  this  weight  of  love. 
This  lead  and  gold  :  I  cast  myself,  my  soul, 
Before  thee  thus ;  I  lay  me  at  thy  feet. 
Once  ere  I  yield  me  up  to  double  death, 
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I  sue  thee  for  the  life  that  thou  canst  cive. 

All  that  I  can  I  offer,  all  that's  mine — 

A  heart  that  only  thou  canst  hold,  or  know, 

Chief  share  in  all  that  princely  ancestry 

Has  lef  t  me,  bright  with  glorious  things  of  old, 

A  life  that  shall  be  one  devotion,  vowed 

To  thee  and  to  thy  will.     Oh,  lady  !  stoop 

To  ransom  me  from  my  despair,  to  bless 

And  grace  me.     Can  I  more  ?     I  would  but  know. 

DiAN. — Your  Highness  will  permit  and  will  accept 
Mere  truth.     I  must  avow  that  I  have  heard 
Of  much  such  favour  gracioiisly  bestowed 
Ere  this  on  others,  doubtless  worthier  far 
Than  I,  the  last.     Bu.t  be  that  as  it  may  ; 
I  am  content ;  and  I  will  now  constrain 
My  fancy,  and  conceive  that  what  you  say 
To  me  is  all  pledged  truth.     I  take  it  thus 
(Yain  girl !)  because  I  still  can  say,  must  say, 
In  my  rude  candour,  which  you  will  forgive, 
That  still  I  would  not  hear  it.     You,  sir,  know, — 
I  think  you  know — you  may  remember  now 
That  once  you  told  me  that  you  saw  it  well — 
That  princedom  has  no  mighty  charm  for  me. 
And  I  to  you,  as  prince,  though  not  to  you 
As  gentleman  or  one  who  wills  me  well. 
Would  say  that  princes  in  my  unskilled  eyes 
(A  girl's)  are  less  than  other  men :  a  prince. 
As  prince,  far  less  than  any  noble  man. 
And  now  again  I  pray  your  pardon.  Sir, 
And  pray  that  I  may  take  my  boldness  hence. 

K  2 
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Max. — You  scorn  my  rank  and  power :  well,  so  do  I : 
They  make  no  part  of  my  true  being,  none 
Of  my  life's  life  :    Love,  love  alone  is  all. 
Pass,  then,  these  trifles,  title,  wealth,  and  power 
(Though  means  that  might  perhaps  be  means  of  good), 
Pass  by,  scorn,  spurn  them  all,  and,  if  yon  must. 
My  own  poor  personal  self;  but  deign  to  look 
Once  on  my  love,  for  that  is  worthier  ;  that. 
Is — dare  I  say  it  1 — scarce  unworthy  thee, 
By  thee  inspired,  and  dwelling,  like  a  soul, 
A  soul  redeemed,  in  Paradise,  on  thee. 
That  love,  were  I  sunk  deep  as  sentenced  sin. 
Were  still,  methinks,  a  blessed  dream  of  heaven. 
An  air  of  odours,  echoing  far -ofi"  song, 
A  blue  serene  of  soul,  a  firmament 
Spi'ead  o'er  me,  high  as  starry  heaven,  and  rich 
As  heaven  with  golden  glories.     Is  there  aught 
In  me,  who  yet  am  young,  and  have,  I  think. 
No  fame  so  evil  that  I  may  not  hope 
To  rise  beyond  it — nay  (forgive  one  word 
Of  vanity),  no  fame  so  evil,  in 
All  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  much  outweighs 
Some  little  better  gained  in  arms  and  arts — 
Oh !    is  there  aught  so  vile  that  all  the  man 
Is  lost  for  ever,  that  the  man  makes  nought 
The  love — the  earthly  all  the  heavenly  part. 
That  shines  already  in  my  yet  dark  morn  1 
There  is  a  nobleness  in  passion  :  hearts 
That  burn  are  purified,  sublimed,  inspired. 
This,  that  lies  torn  and  trembling  at  thy  feet, 
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E'en  this — it  is  a  holier  thing,  e'en  thus, 
Than  aught  I  ever  hoped  to  be  or  know 
Until  I  loved  :  I  never  loved  but  thee. 
It  shall  be  less  unworthy  :  it  shall  be — 
What,  if  once  blest,  once  hallowed  by  thy  love, 
Thy  love,  which  would  redeem  and  sanctify 
One  worse  than  I — for  he  who  thus  can  love 
Can  scarce  be  all  unworthy —  ? 

DiAN. — Must  I  say 
You  do  not  well  to  press  me  further  ?    I 
May  anger  you,  may  grieve  you  ;  and  indeed 
I  would  not  so. 

Max. — But  only  speak  :  say  all. 

DiAN. — I  have  told  you  that  a  prince  as  prince 
weighs  light — 
In  truth,  'tis  but  a  name,  a  word,  or  less — 
With  me :  if,  then,  I  think  him  one  who,  set. 
High-favoured,  o'er  his  fellow-men,  in  charge 
Of  them,  forgets  the  great  and  sacred  trust 
Which  is  his  title  to  his  watch-tower  height. 
And  cares  not,  or  not  much,  to  do  men  right, 
To  do  men  good,  to  stablish  and  advance 
Truth,  Law,  great  principles  among  mankind. 
Nor  dedicates  his  wealth  (which  is  not  his) 
Ev'n  to  the  culture  of  the  fruit  or  flowers 
Of  science  or  of  art,  or  but  in  some 
Mean  measure ;  in  exaction  stern,  severe. 
To  self  all-liberal,  all-indulgent — self 
The  end  of  all  his  means — ill  gathering  gold, 
And  ill  expending,  buying  dear  a  fame 
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That  could  not  be  bought  cheap,  and  famed  too  much, 

And  known  by  victims,  not  by  benefits, 

And  hard  and  tyrannous  to  all  but  priests — 

Who  ev'n  in  his  best  studies  stoops  to  learn 

That  thought  is  slave  to  mere  authority. 

And,  in  that  fair,  free  field,  can  stop  and  turn 

At  each  Church  call,  and  crouch  with  trammelled  soul 

To  Jesuit  teachers,  masters,  and  to  them 

Has  ceded  strong  control  o'er  what  I  love 

So  well — truth,  science,  all  the  light  and  fire 

Bequeathed  by  glorious  minds — 0  Piince !  tltat  prince — 

He  may  be  royal  as  the  Kings  of  Rome, 

May  be  imperial  as  the  Csesars  were, 

But  is  he  noble  ?     Ask  your  own  high  heart. 

Mine  tells  me  I  shall  never  love  a  man 

That  is  not  noble. 

Max. — Thou  most  noble  girl  ! 
Canst  not  thou  teach  me  to  be  worthy  thee  ? 
Canst  not  thou  make  me  what  thou  wilt — ev'n  me  ■? 
What  canst  thou  not,  with  power  like  thine  1     I  feel 
All  things  are  at  thy  will ;  and  is  not  thine 
As  God's — thy  God's,  our  God's — a  saving  grace  ? 
Oh  !  take  me  to  thy  heaven,  that  purer  air. 
That  clime  of  peace  and  light,  where  thou  dost  dwell. 
Redeem  me  from  my  birth-lot,  from  myself. 
Take  to  thee  all  that  I  or  have  or  am. 
My  realm  and  people,  all  that  God  has  given 
Unto  my  charge,  I  render  up  to  thee, 
To  thee,  to  Heaven,  whose  angel-minister 
Thou  art  :  look  down,  fair  Saint ;  reject  us  not. 
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Take  all  ray  fate  and  theirs  into  thine  hands  ; 

And  mould  our  destinies  to  thy  sweet  will, 

And  make  us  what  thou  wilt.     It  lies  in  thee, 

It  rests  with  thee,  to  bless  or  to  condemn. 

Not  oft  is  such  large  power,  such  power  for  good, 

So  oflfered  :  thou,  though  angel,  deign  accept. 

Be  thou  the  good  of  many  :  canst  thou  fail 

To  make  their  weal,  and,  so,  at  once,  thine  own — 

For  wilt  not  thou,  who  blessest,  so  be  blest —  1 

Ah,  hear  me  !  spurn  me  not :  cast  me  not  back 

On  mine  own  evil  self,  my  lone,  dark  self  ; 

Turn  not  thy  light  away,  nor  leave  me  lost. 

Self-scorned,  self-hated,  whelmed  in  black  despair, 

Scourge  of  myself,  of  others,  of  the  world. 

Speak.     Wilt  thou  I  resign  my  name  of  Prince, 

And  of  all  power  divest  me  1     All  shall  fall 

At  thy  least  word,  if  thou  wilt  but  accept 

As  sacrifice  to  thee  my  loss  of  all. 

Ah  !  stoop,  and  make  me,  by  one  blessed  gift, 

Far  happier,  richer,  higher.     Speak  thy  will. 

Say  but  the  what,  and  I  will  make  the  how. 

Say  but  how  I  may  ever,  ever  earn 

A  hope,  a  chance,  and  I  will  do  or  bear 

All  that  thou  canst  command :   I  will  achieve 

Or  sufier  all  things :  time,  place,  circumstance. 

Shall  pass,  change,  yield,  before  my  stress  of  will ; 

For  Love  is  Will,  a  God,  and  Will  is  power 

To  do  the  will  divine :    'tis  thou  that  art 

Divinest,  and  my  heaven-born  love,  in  all 

The  godhood  of  its  holy  birth,  shall  serve 
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Thee,  heavenliest,  as  regenerate  man  his  God. 

'Tis  thou  that  art  my  all,  and  I  to  thee 

Am  all  that  God  could  claim — thine,  only  thine. 

DiAN. — I  thank  you  much,  and  would  believe  that 
all 
Which  can  or  should  be  so  is  as  you  say. 
And  I  will  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  all 
Which  pains  or  irks  you  soon  will  pass  away. 
And  now  I  bid  you,  sir,  my  best  God-speed  ; 
And  if  this  hour  shall  bear  the  fruits  it  may, 
Works  of  right  will,  in  happy  after-time, 
It  shall  be  pleasure  to  remember  it. 

Max.— But— 

DiAN. — Sir,  no  more. 

Max. — I  have  spoken  of  the  Prince 
Enough.     And — could  you  ever  love  the  man  ? 

DiAN. — No. 

Max.— No  !— 

DiAN. — Why  must  I  say  it  1     It  is  hard 
That  I  must  pain  or  anger  you.     I  have  said 
I  cannot  think  that  what  has  been  was  well ; 
And  I  must  say  that  though  the  fair  To- come 
May,  and  I  trust  will,  make  the  past  amends, 
It  cannot  reconcile  me  to  th'  impress 
Which  I  have  from  the  past's  large  fame  received. 
There  is  not — shall  I  say  it  1 — 'tis  too  bold — 
There  is  not  much  in  common,  sir,  between 
Your  mind  or  heart  (you  are  a  prince)  and  mine 
(A  woman's)  ;  and  there  may  be  less,  still  less, 
When  you  become  your  nobler  self,  and,  as 
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You  may,  and  surely  will,  transcend  me  far. 
I  pray  you,  seek  among  the  worthier — there 
Are  many,  many  worthier  far  than  I — 
One  far  more  meet  such  honour  to  receive. 
More  worthy  and  more  willing.     So,  sir,  I 
Must  say.     And  fare  you  well  and  happily. 

Max. — You — cannot — ever — love  me — is  that  so  1 — 
Whom  do  you  love  ? — Stay  ! — I  demand — I  ask, 
Whom  do  you  love  t — whom  ? 

DiAN. — Sir,  you  iterate 
The  question,  and  I  hear  aright.     And  this 
I  answer  :  Love  is  not  a  thing  for  me  ; 
And  I  shall  die  unloved. 

Max. — Impossible  ! 

0  !  most  impossible  !    I  well  feel  that. 
You  live,  and  you  will  die,  adored  by  all — 
By  me,  through  my  sad  life,  and  by  whate'er 
May  then  survive  of  me  when  I  shall  go 
Among  my  fathers  with  your  icy  scorn 

AU  deadly  at  my  heart.      Tou  die  unloved  1 
Ah,  no  ! — ah  !  not  unloving — Ah  !  you  droop 
Your  eyes,  as  fearing  that  the  dark,  soft  fire 
Might  radiate  th'  inward  image  on  my  gaze. 
And  so  betray  the  happy,  hatefal  one. 

DiAN. — Then,  sir,  I  dare  to  raise  my  eyes,  and  look 
Thus  boldly  in  your  face,  and  tell  you  that 
You  have  no  right,  as  prince  or  gentleman. 
To  say  what  you  have  deigned  to  say  to  me. 

1  think  you  have  no  right  to  question  hearts 

(For  hearts  are  free :  are  not  our  hearts  our  own  1), 
To  try  men's  hearts,  ev'n  touching  loyalty 
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To  you  as  prince  ;  much  less  to  lay  rude  hand 
Upon  a  lady's,  which  you  do  not  rule, 
And  in  which  you  nor  have,  nor  ever  will 
Have,  other  part  than  what  as  prince  you  may. 
I  take  my  leave,  sir,  now. 

Max. — Yet  one  word  more — 
Yet  hear  but  this.     I  will — by  all  the  power 
That  rules  in  yon  deep  skies,  by  all  that  is 
In  heaven,  or  in  the  depths  to  which  I  seem 
To  sink — I  will  achieve  this  glorious  thing 
Which  God  has  set  before  me  like  a  star. 
I  dedicate  me  to  this  shining  hope 
Which  lights  me  heavenward.     I  will  earn  this  prize 
Of  best  ambition.     I  will  win  thy  smile. 
Thy  love,  thou  heavenly  thing. — She's  gone — I  will — 
Thy  love,  or  if  not  that,  if  never  that, 
Then,  Dian,  thee.     Now,  hear  it,  God  !  by  Thee, 
And  Christ !  by  Thee,  and  by  Thy  blood  divine, 
And  by  the  awful  mystery  of  Thy  death. 
And  by  Thy  Mother,  and  all  Saints,  I  will  ! 
I  swear  it.     What  the  means,  I  know  not,  care  not. 
All  means  to  that,  henceforth  the  one,  sole  end 
Of  all  my  being — all  means,  any  means — 
Time,  toil,  gold,  blood,  oaths,  lies,  crime,  any  crime — 
I  will  try  all.     All  that  I  have  or  am — 
I  will  stake  all — my  life,  my  power,  my  throne, 
My  name,  fame,  honour,  my  immortal  soul. 
Or  loving  or  unloving,  quick  or  dead. 
She  shall  be  mine — none  other's — mine  or  Death's. 
That  angel — I  will  have  her  all  my  own, 
Mine  wholly,  to  the  inmost,  uttermost — 
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And  soon — and  not  in  months,  nor  weeks,  biit  days — 

Not  days,  but  hours.     I  do  not  live  till  then. 

I  do  not  breathe  the  air  of  earth,  but  fire. 

I  breathe  the  flame  of  hell  ;  and  my  lost  soul 

Upgazes  to  the  golden  heights  of  heaven ; 

And  there  she  sits  in  beauty,  in  her  own. 

Bright  by  the  Virgin  ;  and  I  breathe  the  rose 

Of  her  immortal  Eden,  holy  balm, 

One  moment,  then  sink  back  to  deadly  gloom — 

Down  to  the  fire  of  Hades.     But  'tis  here. 

Among  the  demons,  men,  my  kind,  not  hers, 

'Tis  here,  in  this  weird  nightfall,  now  that  she, 

My  better  angel,  vanishes,  'tis  here 

That  I  mvist  seek  what  I  must  find  and  will. 

Priests,  devil-mongers,  I  must  back  to  ye. 

Farewell  the  better  thought,  that  seemed  to  dawn 

So  fair ! 

I'll  see  that  Leo  :  he  is  one 
Whom  I  have  noted  :  he  has  eyes  and  brain. 
If  I  know  aught  of  men,  he  is  a  man 
Who  wiU  not  fail  a  prince  in  need  like  mine — 
A  pious  prince,  thus  pining,  perishing. 
In  hell-fire  for  a  cruel  heretic. 
He  will  not,  while  the  princely  heart  remains 
Eight  Catholic,  name  a  little  outward  act 
In  phrase  uncourteous  ;  no,  nor  long  ojipose 
Ev'n  words  against  it,  wasting  words  ;  nor  talk 
Save  to  the  purpose ;  no,  nor  fail  to  find 
Best  means  and  tools.     I'll  try  them.     I  have  sworn. 

END    OF    SCENE    XIII. 
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"  colossal,  adamantine  spirit  standing  erect  and  clear  ....  a  granite 

mountain  amid  clouds  and  winds.  .  .  .  Tiie  ciy  of  a  thousand  choughs  as- 
saulting that  cliff  of  granite ;  seen  from  the  summit,  these  ....  showed 
scarce  so  gross  as  beetles,  and  their  cry  was  seldom  even  audible." — 
Carlylb  (on  Fichte),  quoted  by  Lewes. 


[Part  of  the  groundwork  of  this  piece  may  be  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  very  able  and  interesting  article  in  the  West- 
minster Review  (Oct.  1854);  and,  so  far,  the  poem  contains 
an  expression  (partial  and  inadequate)  of  the  essayist's 
views.  Those  of  the  author  do  not,  however,  coincide  with 
the  Historian's  ;  whose  honesty,  genius,  and  learning,  origi- 
nality and  independence,  he  very  much  respects  and  ad- 
mires, without  being  able  to  adopt  all  his  opinions  upon 
matters  of  history  or  speculation.] 


I. 

From  tliose  high  themes  of  thine,  from  that  grand  strain 

Of  loftiest,  deepest  Orient  poetry, 

Far  towering  o'er  all  other*,  o'er  all  earth, 

As  if  indeed  divine,  from  that  poor  Faith 

(Of  hopes  and  fears)  that  has  such  Nemesis, 

*  Froude,  The  Book  of  Job,  p.  o. 
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Tiu'n  now  to  story  :  human  history  lies 

Mapped  wide  below  thy  thought-piled  mountain-height, 

And  thou  may'st  trace  the  sti-eams  of  time,  the  course 

Of  human  things,  and  there,  as  in  a  chart, 

Mark  the  sure  seasons'  order,  days  and  works.* 

There  lies  the  world  of  men,  the  world  of  God, 

Mapped  out,  laid  wide  before  the  studious  eye, 

Daedal  and  deep  as  constellated  heaven  : 

Before  thee  spreads  the  story  of  the  world, 

Tale  of  design,  developed,  age  by  age. 

As  continents,  configured  now  by  fire, 

And  now  by  lapsing  flood,  uprose  or  sank, 

And  Earth  bore  races  to  the  varying  Sky, 

And  lands  by  mountain-chains  or  river-course 

Were  into  realms  disparted,  and  the  tribes 

O'erspread  the  teeming  sphere,  and  names  grew  great 

As  Turan,  Mizraim,  Asshur,  Iran,  Zend, 

And  the  Five  Rivers  of  Imaus  hoar 

Poured  forth  high  peoples,  and  the  dark,  strong  Nile 

Matured  and  radiated  mighty  ai"ts. 

And  from  the  Land  of  Summer  t  to  the  Isles 

Came  Celt  and  Hu  the  Mighty,  and  the  course 

Of  empire  set,  as  now  perhaps  it  still 

Flows,  westward  :  flow  and  ebb  and  flow,  'tis  like. 

For  ever.     Seek  thou  there,  unfolding  still 

That  storied  chart  of  Time,  the  fates  of  man. 

The  things  of  the  Eternal  purpose  :  there 

Seek  now  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Divine, 

t  Gwlad  yr  Huv. 
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The  doings  of  tli'  energic  One  Supreme, 
The  truths  of  human  history,  human  hearts, 
The  long,  slow,  dim  development  of  God 
In  man  ;  the  slow,  sure  truths,  the  talisman 
Of  knowledge  ;  and  with  recognition  teach 
The  power  of  conformation  to  the  Truth. 

II. 

Old  faiths  are  failing :  lapse  of  time  and  stress 

Of  subtle  minds  have  worn  away  the  heart 

Of  each  hard  creed  :  the  old  faiths  fail,  and  new 

Is  none.     At  last  we  reach  "  the  latter  days  " 

That,  like  mirage,  so  strangely  and  so  long 

Eluded  prophets,  seers,  evangelists, 

Apostles,  and  the  Spirit's  insight  deep, 

Till  men  'gan  scoff* — the  dread,  dark  days  of  light. 

Of  Antichrist,  of  godlessness,  so  soon 

To  draw  down  "  flaming  fire"  from  "  clouds  of  heaven." 

*Var.  lect.  "chafF."  See  Matt.  xxiv.  3,29—34.  ("Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  This  generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all  these 
things  be  fulfilled.")  Mark,  xiii.  24—30.  ("  This  generation  shall 
not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be  done.")  Luke,  xxi.  25 — 32. 
John,  xxi.  22.  1  Cor.  vii.  29—31.  1  Thess.  iv.  15—17.  ("  For 
this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which 
are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Loi'd — "  &c.)  1  Pet. 
iv.  7.  ("  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.")  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  4, 
("  There  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walking  after  their 
own  lusts,  and  saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?"  &c.) 
Rev.  i.  1.  ("  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave 
unto  him,  to  shew  unto  his  servants  things  which  must  shortly 
come  to  pass.")  Rev.  iii.  2.  ("  Behold,  I  come  quickly.")  Rev. 
xxii.  7.  12.  20.  ("  Behold,  I  come  quickly.")  "  And,  behold,  I 
come  quickly."    "  He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith,  Surely 
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III. 

It  fails,  the  faith  that  has  so  long  been  dear, 

And  brought  such  blessing,  and  such  soothing  shed 

O'er  the  dark  world's  long,  fevered,  dull  unrest, 

Soft  as  fair  Fancy's  lulling  angel-wings 

Their  silver  shade  upon  a  moonlight  dream. 

Ah,  woe  for  loss  of  all  the  lovely  thoughts, 

The  forms  of  beauty  and  the  tones  of  love, 

Sweet  as  a  virgin-saint's  bright,  heart-warm  tears 

O'er  the  dear  Cross,  the  thoughts  that  bloomed  along 

That  path  of  sacred  steps,  by  lake  and  hill, 

Down  Kedron's  dell,  on  Olivet,  and  on 

To  that  more  mystic  height  of  Calvary, 

The  Rock  of  the  Promethean  One  Released  ! 

Alas  !  our  holy  and  our  beauteous  theme, 

Brought  by  a  saint,  and  by  a  champion  vouched. 

Sealed  by  a  martyr  (crowned  by  death  a  God) ! 

Ah,  fair  ideal,  framed  in  heavenly  hearts. 

The  dream  of  virgin-heroines,  knightly  saints, 

The  trust  in  trial,  and  the  power  to  rise, 

Th'  immortal's  earnest,  and  the  mortal's  strength  ! 

Oh  !   Christian  bliss  and  beauty — life  all  love, 

And  death  all  glory  ! — is  the  truth  as  fair  ? 

IV. 

The  old  faiths  fail :  the  faith  of  Hellas  failed  ; 


I  come  quickly;  Amen.")  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quo- 
tations or  to  add  authorities  as.  to  the  long  continuance,  and  ob- 
stinately deferred  relinquishment  (with  amusingly  artificial 
explanations  and  expedients),  of  the  inveterate  eschatology  of 
early,  and  probably  original,  Christianity. 
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The  quickening  sun,  that  in  lier  mind  and  heart 

Wrought  all  things  fair,  and,  flushed  with  youth,  endued 

All  things  with  life,  till  every  dale  and  glade 

Was  resonant  with  voices,  stiri'ed  with  loves, 

Of  gods,  and  rife  with  lovely  legendry. 

And  maidens  tracked  and  caught  their  dancing  dreams, 

And  saw  the  satyr  sitting  by  the  brook 

Under  the  oak  at  noon,  and  white  robes  glance 

Across  the  grass  by  moonlight,  faint  and  fleet — 

The  sun  of  Hellas  fell ;  and  night  of  mind 

Gloomed  down  the  dells  and  o'er  the  sacred  heights  ; 

And  what  remained  of  light,  as  moon  or  star. 

Was  but  th'  unreal,  unearthly,  cold  and  far  ; 

And  from  their  fair  existence  past  away 

The  forms  that  long  had  haunted  hill  and  grove, 

The  woods,  the  waters,  and  the  poet's  heart. 

And  things  obscene  and  vile  thronged  forth  :   the  slime 

Of  the  sunk  world  bore  monstrous  reptile  men  ; 

And  with  the  darkness  came  the  plagues  :  the  Greek, 

All  slave  and  sophist,  knew  nor  faith  in  God 

Nor  faith  tow'rd  man  :  his  only  trust  in  lies  ; 

And  what  still  styled  itself  Religion  sought 

Dark  Egypt's  mummeries,  magics  mean  and  coarse, 

And  Syria's  superstitions,  bad  and  worse. 

The  Greece  of  Titans,  Gods,  and  god-like  men, 

Of  bards  Homeric,  Plato,  ^schylus. 

Of  minds  that  founded  empire  vaster,  higher 

Than  Alexander's,  died  a  Jew,  or  lived 

As  Alexandrian  Greece  or  Byzantine. 
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V. 

And  Rome,  the  Rome  of  Romans, — her  old  faith 
In  the  great  gods  of  Latium,  Tuscany, 
In  Oscan,  Urabrian,  Pelasgic  myths, 
The  faith  of  Romans  when  o'er  land  and  sea 
They  bore  their  sword-bright  fame  on  eagle- wings, 
And  lived  to  conquer  or  unconquered  died, — 
That  faith,  that  too,  was  false,  so  failed  and  fell, 
And  thoughts  that  had  reigned  strong  in  hearts  of  men, 
As  things,  by  Fancy's  moonlight,  paled  and  waned, 
And  fleeted  from  the  fair  Saturnian  land. 
Died  Catos,  Scipios,  all  th'  heroic  eld 
Of  Livy's  story,  all  the  stern,  pure  chiefs, 
Marcelli  and  Atilii.     Rose  the  bard 
Of  Greek  unfaith,  dark,  glorious,  godless  one  ; 
Came  Syllas,  Cinnas,  Catilines ;  came  three, 
And  other  three,  and  then  Augustan,  then 
Praetorian  tyranny,  the  tyrant  throng, 
The  foul  and  hideous  things,  mixed  mire  and  blood. 
Spawn  of  that  vast  corruption,  hideous  things 
Foul  as  the  prince-priest  Elagabalus, 
Each  devilish  shape  of  godless  superstition — 
Worst  phase  of  atheism — spells,  sorceries. 
All  deadliest  growths  of  the  dark,  lurid  East — 
Times  darkening  at  each  step — things  almost  worse 
Than  augured  by  the  base,  impure,  and  false 
That  Seneca,  Petronius,  Juvenal 

Saw,  scorned,  and  scourged,  who  caught  themselves  the 
stain. 

L 
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VI. 
So  fell  the  fair  false  forms  of  old  belief, 
The  sweet  and  stately  with  the  fond  and  false  : 
So  sank  the  halon  pseudos^  sank  and  fell 
Reverence  and  love  ;  and  so  with  Reverence  went 
All  that  was  worth  revering  ;  so  with  love 
The  winged  Psyche  of  the  Lovely  died. 
Ceased  heroism,  and  ceased  honesty ; 
Sank  the  grand  noble  spirit,  brave  and  true, 
Of  ancient  Rome  Republican  ;  sank  all 
That  great,  proud,  glorious  antique  Rome  ;  sank  all, 
Rose — what  ? — th'  alternate  scoff  and  deeper  groan 
Of  base,  lorn  godlessness,  the  witless  sneer 
Of  vain,  weak  intellect,  the  laugh  or  howl 
Of  grovelling  bestiality  :  mankind 
Drunk,  reeling,  wallowing  in  Circean  toils. 

VII. 

The  star  of  Hellas  set,  and  night  fell  deep. 

On  Pindus,  on  Olympus  of  the  Gods. 

The  Julian  splendour  sank  ;  the  star  of  Rome 

"Waned  all  away  into  the  Northern  night. 

And  now  the  Cross,  a  war-fire  light  so  long 

On  the  vast  dome,  eighth  hill  of  Rome  the  Throned, 

Wanes  in  the  clearer  air  of  rising  mind. 

And  the  keen  rays  of  thought,  true  Archer-God, 

Transpierce  it,  and  the  scarlet  python  writhes. 

And  the  great  Jew-cult,  which  inherited 

Greece,  Italy,  philosophy  and  power. 

The  Logos  and  the  fanes  of  thundering  Jove, 
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The  words  of  Alexandria,  swords  of  Rome, — 
That  faith  fails  too,  and  passes  to  the  past ; 
And  fearful  men,  who  scarce  dare  think  of  light, 
Gaze,  with  dim  vision,  in  the  vasty  void, 
And  dread  the  space  of  God's  free  air  and  heaven 
More  than  black  Tartarus  or  the  Stygian  mud, 
Than  Egypt's  darkness  or  the  viler  Jew's, 
More  than  the  demons  of  the  Christian  hell, 
More  than  the  demon  of  the  Calvin  heaven. 

VIII. 

So  reverence  and  religion  pass  away  ; 
With  Reverence  its  religion — Love  and  Trust. 
They  cease;  and  ceasing  Reverence,  ceases  soon, 
Soon,  all  that's  worth  revering.     So  they  cease, 
The  stately  grace,  the  pi'oud  humility. 
Of  Christian  chivalry,  the  generous  love. 
The  noble  faith — faith  in  unworthy  things. 
But  of  much  worth  itself — the  spirit  true 
Of  brave,  high  men,  who  knew  to  bow  before 
Their  dames,  their  king,  and  so  revered  their  Church, 
And  to  their  own  heroic  hearts  made  real 
The  dreams  of  old.  Church  legends  and  Church  forms. 
And  all  her  lovely,  all  her  glorious  saints. 
And,  scaling  heaven  with  Titan  daring,  raised 
To  heaven  those  grand  and  beauteous  thoughts  in  rock 
That  stand,  Art's  landmarks,  scorning  Time  and  us. 
The  men  of  chivalry  have  died  away. 
They  sowed  their  rich  and  lavish  blood  in  earth, 
And  there  it  lies,  and  there  it  sleeps  :  the  men 

L  2 
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That  stormed  the  heights  of  Zion,  and  that  knelt 

And  wept  at  Sepulchre,  have  fallen  afar  : 

Far  off  they  lie  :  they  sleep  in  Holy  Land. 

And  on  to  glorious  death  went,  age  by  age, 

That  glorious  race  :  they  died  at  Ascalon, 

At  Towton,  and  at  Naaeby ;  and  as  they 

For  Christ  or  King  fell  clans  for  Prince  and  chief 

At  red  Culloden,  for  themselves  well  winning 

The  high  land  of  the  leal  :  age  after  age, 

On  field,  on  scaffold,  and  in  dungeon  gloom 

Have  died  the  brave  and  loyal :  they  are  gone. 

Rochejacqueleins  perish,  Bonapartes  thrive  ; 

And  Cobden  flourishes,  and  Hudson  did. 

Fails  the  great  spirit,  fails  the  lofty  sense 

Of  Duty — great  itself,  though  false  its  gods, 

And  fair  and  splendent  in  a  shadowy  realm. 

That  single  sense  of  Duty,  which  at  once 

Was  feeling  and  conviction,  will  and  power. 

And  filled  and  elevated  all  the  soul, — 

'Tis  of  the  past — oh  !  say  the  future  too. 

Remain  conceit  and  talk  and  selfishness, 

Self- worship  and  gold- worship,  and  lead  hearts, 

Religion  evangelical,  whose  theme 

Is,  threats  of  brimstone,  bribes  (fair  promises 

Of  everlasting  psalm-singing),  and  hope 

Of  self  s  escape  from  God  by  shifting  guilt 

On  innocence,  whose  creed  is,  faith  in  words, 

With  hate  of  Rome  and  love  of  widows'  wealth. 

And  ignorance,  and  therefore  scorn,  of  art. 

All  this  is  ours — the  fulness  too  thereof — 
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The  pious  banker's  thefts  and  store  in  heaven, 

The  pious  peer's  dull  extra  arrogance, 

Swolu  with  his  windy  prayers  and  Record  praise, 

The  cant  and  rant,  the  mean,  keen  bargaining 

With  hopes  and  fears — the  shuffling  faithless  faith — 

The  faith  for  traders,  patentees  of  this, 

The  true  religion  of  the  mill  and  shop, 

Of  Manchester  and  Dei-by — nauseous  drug, 

That  poisons  English  spirit*,  and  inspired 

(Conspiring  with  his  real  religion,  trade) 

The  blatant  Quaker's  prone  passivity 

To  shame  and  outrage  on  the  world's  best  rights. 

Inspired  his  prate  and  preachings  for  a  peace 

Base  as  the  big  brass  demagogue's  worst  lie 

That  no  cause,  none,  is  worth  one  drop  of  blood 

(One  drop  of  Irish  bog-mud  like  his  own). 

IX. 

The  spirit  of  the  once  new  impulse,  then 

So  vivid,  now  is  spent :  the  wine  of  life 

Is  on  the  lees  ;  and  the  residuum  seems 

A  slime  that  quickens  into  strange,  low  forms, 

Gross  and  fantastic  as  the  dark,  wild  dreams 

Of  powers  and  magic  in  the  evil  days 

*  "  Give  us  back  our  wolves  again, — restore  our  Danish  in- 
vaders,— curse  us  with  any  evil  but  the  evil  of  a  canting,  deluded, 
and  Methodistical  population.  Wherever  Methodism  extends 
its  baneful  influence,  the  character  of  the  English  people  is  cod- 
stantly  changed  by  it.  Boldness  and  rough  honesty  are  broken 
down  into  meanness,  prevarication,  and  fraud." — Sydney  Smith 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
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Of  rotting  Rome — coarse,  flimsy  figments,  Saints, 

Mormons  and  spirit-mongers,  varying  shapes 

Of  crawling  things  unclean,  the  frogs  and  lice 

Of  a  new  Egypt  overflowed  with  Jews  : 

Rome  in  her  drivelling  dotage,  with  her  whim 

About  the  Blessed  Grandmother  of  God, 

As  touching  His  ill-used  step-grandfather, 

We  with  our  rotten  bibliolatry 

(Our  substitute  for  saints  and  rags  and  bones), 

And  idiot  iteration  of  the  word. 

Without  the  sense,  though  to  be  tracked  through  Paul 

To  the  true  Christ,  whom  Paul,  not  "Matthew,"  knew — 

Lo,  Christendom  to-day — But  Time  goes  on, 

And  Ti'uth  with  Time ;  and  Truth  brings  man  to  God. 

What  care  if  multifarious  forms  of  faith 

Start  up  and  sink  1  if  many  such  or  one, 

What  care  1  if  one,  or  many  sprung  from  one  ? 

More  matter  for  our  care  the  truth,  if  truth. 

That  Reverence  and  true  chivalry  have  ceased 

And  singleness  of  heart  and  loyalty — 

Things  that  indeed  "  are  one,"  like  God,  who  IS 

And  IS  TO  COME,  though  creeds  and  empires  fail. 

"  The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass." 

X. 

So,  each  has  past,  or  passes,  each  in  turn 
Some  element  bequeathing  to  the  next, 
To  the  long,  slow  development,  the  slow, 
Sure  progress,  which,  in  steady  strength  sublime, 
On,  on,  for  ever,  passe.*,  like  a  car, 
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Over  great  gods  and  goddesses,  o'er  Kings 

And  Queens  of  Heaven,  o'er  Jove  and  Mary  both. 

So  fade  the  faiths  and  fail  and  pass  away, 

Each  leaving  some  still  cherished  Knk  behind — 

India  and  Egypt  gods  to  Greece,  and  Greece 

The  Phsedon*  and  the  Logos,  and  half  Paul, 

Kome  its  high  name  of  powei',  its  sword  and  flame. 

Its  pillars  and  Pantheon,  and  its  gods. 

Or  names,  to  be  succeeded  by  new  names — 

The  Muses  by  Cecilia,  Mars  by  George, 

And  fiery  Vulcan  (the  bad  blacksmith)'s  wife 

By  Joseph  (the  good  carpenter )'s  as  fair, 

The  Church  of  Chivalry,  still  Eome,  but  Chm-ch, 

Its  bigot  hate,  and  some  hot  sparks  of  zeal, 

To  cold,  black  Calvin  +  and  the  Puritans, 

*  The  burning  lake,  and  purgatory,  cap.  142,  3.  "  Twelve" 
brilliant  heavenly  hues,  "  sardines,"  "jaspers,"  and  "emeralds," 
cap.  136. 

t  "  I  am  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the  single  execution  of 
Servetus,  than  at  the  hecatombs  which  have  blazed  in  the  Auto 
da  FSs  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  1.  The  zeal  of  Calvin  seems  to 
have  been  envenomed  by  personal  malice,  and  perhaps  envy. 
He  accused  his  adversary  before  their  common  enemy,  the  judges 
of  Vienna,  and  betrayed,  for  his  destruction,  the  sacred  trust  of 
a  private  correspondence.  2.  The  deed  of  cruelty  was  not  var- 
nished by  the  pretence  of  danger  to  the  church  or  state.  In  his 
passage  through  Geneva,  Servetus  was  a  harmless  stranger,  who 
neither  preached,  nor  printed,  nor  made  proselytes,"  &c.  See 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  54.  n.  j.  Compare  chap.  16. 
"  The  number  of  Protestants,  who  were  executed  in  a  single 
province  and  a  single  reign,  far  exceeded  that  of  the  primitive 
martyrs  in  the  space  of  three  centuries,  and  of  the  Roman  em- 
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Its  forms  and  fanes  and  lands  and  insolence 
To  ours — and  ours,  our  mean,  mock  Romanism, 
Or  meaner,  coarser  Book-mad  fetishism, 
To  what  bequeathing  what  1     Ah,  might  we  say 
To  Time,  to  man,  to  freed  mankind,  bequeathing, 
In  the  great  name  of  Christ  the  True,  what  long 
Shall  overlive  all  dogma  and  all  forms, 
The  real,  the  pure,  the  spirit  and  the  truth. 
The  milder,  loftier  of  the  teachings  borne 
By  Christ  the  Godlike  to  the  blind,  hard  Jews, 
By  Paul,  the  Gentile  Christ,  to  Jew  and  Greek 
(Still,  as  his  Master  by  the  Pharisees, 
Withstood  by  Apostolic  Jews  in  soul*)  ! 

XI. 

The  One  remains,  One  only  now.  The  One. 
The  multiform  have  all  been  tried  and  weighed. 
The  world  outgrows  its  gods ;  and  now  no  more 
Shall  men  make  Revelations  long  to  last. 
Nor  Delphi  nor  Dodona,  Rock  nor  Tree, 
Urim  nor  Thummim  yield  them  oracles. 
Men  learn  to  look  to  Nature  and  its  God. 
And  shall  they  not  ?     And  is  the  truth  so  hard  ? 
And  art  thou  lorn  with  Nature  and  thy  God  1 


pire."  See  the  passage.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Protestant 
martyr,  Craumer,  had  himself  been  a  burning  persecutor  (Burnet), 
and  the  tyrannies  of  the  Puritans  are  equally  notorious. 

*  See  MACKAY's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christianity,  for  a  clear 
view  of  what  may  be  detected  on  examining  Acts,  Galatians,  &c., 
with  respect  to  this. 
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Canst  not  thou  cast  down  Israel's  gilded  calves'? 

All  Jewish  gold  is  but  mosaic  gold. 

Not  far  from  us  is  He,  the  God  unknown 

To  Greek  and  Jew  so  long — oft  self-revealed, 

In  the  Greek  mind,  in  Paul,  Isaiah,  John — 

Not  far,  but  universal  as  the  world, 

As  ocean,  air*,  and  sky — the  web  of  things 

His  living  garment  t,  woven,  at  His  will. 

By  subtlest  forces,  mutual  J,  miUtiplex: 

Earth  and  the  heavens  §  but  thought-phsenomena 

Of  infinitely  manifested  God  : 

His  "  dwelling-place,"  His  Holy,  land  and  sea. 

And  in  starred  space,  and  in  the  noble  mind  || : 

All  of  and  in  and  to  him  IF :  all  the  forms. 

Of  multitudinous  Nature  (varying  forms. 

With  ever-shifting  phases)  ever  still 

Reflecting  God  the  Sole,  and  striving  still, 

Each  striving  still,  to  realize  the  higher — 

The  many  yearning  for  the  One,  their  sum. 

Gone,  gods  and  goddesses  ;  Gods  gone,  God  come  ; 

The  "  God"  of  Plato,  not  the  gods  of  Greece, 

*  Zeuy  ea-TLualdjjp,  Zeis  Se  y^,  Zevs  d'  ovpavos' 

Zevs  Toi  TO.  Trdi/To,  ;)(co  Ti  rcoi/S'  vireprfpov.     JEach.  iragm. 
t  "  Der  Gottheit  lebendiges  Kleid."— Gothe. 
+  Correlation  (GROVE). 

§  L'^«n  nb^^i  a^?2ti?n=tbe  worm. 

II  "  Estque  dei  sedes,  ubi  terra,  efc  poufcus,  et  aer, 

Et  ccelum,  et  virtus.     Superos  quid  quEerimus  ultra  ? 
Jupiter  estj  quodcumque  vides,  quodcumque  moveris." 

LucAN.    Pkars.  ix.  578. 

II  Rom.  xi.  36. 
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Nor  the  Chaldean,  uor  the  Eastern  Jove. 
The  kingdom  is  within  us  *,  "  God  with  lis." 
God,  and  God  only  (be  That  Name  the  word, 
The  talisman — would  we  aught  else  1  or  more  ?) 
Remains  for  our  religion.     God  remains, 
Sphered  perfect  in  eternal  unity  : 
Unrecognised,  ignored — it  may  be  so — 
Unseen  in  Nature's  parts,  by  keenest  eyes 
That  are  but  eyes  of  mind, — an  Unknown  God, 
Perhaps,  but,  oh  !  "  not  far  from  us,"  not  far 
From  e'en  the  darkened  heart — a  God,  a  Power, 
In  man  immanent  ever — God  a  thought 
That  never  shall,  and  never  can,  depart — 
The  first,  last  thought  of  man,  of  mind,  of  heart, 
And  not  to  be  eliminated,  not 
While  men  can  see  the  stars,  or  see  the  flowers, 
Or  give  a  name  to  Goodness.     Men  shall  learn 
To  seek  in  Nature  Cause  and  Unity, 
To  seek  the  source  of  knowledge,  to  "  sustain 
The  exaltation,"  and  expand  the  light. 

XII. 

One  day — the  dawn  to-day  beheld  afar — 
No  man-made  mystery  shall  religion  be, 
Nor  names  nor  words  called  holy  things  prevail 
'Gainst  history,  reason,  and  the  moral  sense. 
The  kingdom  is  within  us  ;  and  the  Law, 
One  Moral  Law,  one  universal  Law, 
God's  Law  within,  shall  universal  reign — 

*  fvdov  v^itov,     Luke,  xvii.  21. 
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The  one  sure  law,  the  truth  that  good  is  good, 

And  evil  evil,  as  with  God  with  man, 

That  good  is  of  the  will,  that  will  and  work 

Are  all,  that  faith  is  nor  of  will  nor  worth, 

And  that  all  evil  must  l)ring  forth  its  kind, 

That  God  confounds  not  His  own  elements. 

Nor  introverts  the  moral  sense  of  man, 

Nor  grieves,  repents,  nor  tempts,  nor  hardens  hearts. 

Nor  sends  forth  lying  spirits*  to  betray. 

And  once  shall  rise  to  noon  some  higher  sense 

Than  the  vile,  chosen  Jews  could  ever  dream, 

Than  fear  or  hope,  the  slave's  and  Hebrew's  thoughts, 

Base  fear  of  pain  or  Jewish  hope  of  gain, 

Than  aught  that  can,  or  aught  that  would,  rely 

On  other's  pain,  on  bloody  sacrifice 

Of  bulls  or  lambs  or  sacred  innocence. 

On  the  poor  hunted  scape-goat's  agonies, 

Or  the  drear  anguish  and  the  dark,  long  death 

Of  the  world's  glorious  victim  or  the  priest's. 

XIII. 

Moses  reigns  yet,,  and  Mahomet,  a  while. 
But  Christ  shines  on  for  ever,  ever*  still 
The  brighter  in  bis  own  pure  truth,  the  Christ 
New-ris'n — he  who  was  all  that  man  could  be 
Then,  when  he  lived,  a  Jew  among  the  Jews, 
He,  First,  not  first-bom,  type  of  Man,  of  men, 


*  2  Chron.  xviii.  19—22.     See  also  2  Thess.  ii.  II,  12.     Mark, 
iv.  11,  12.     Isaiah,  vi.  10. 
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That  may,  or  should,  be :  men  his  brethren  all, 

Coheirs  of  immortality  and  God: 

Man  rising  still,  for  ever — thought  is  fire — 

Still  conquering,  and  to  conquer,  from  the  world 

His  higher  life,  his  heavenly  heritage. 

But  still,  oh  !  still  for  ever,  looking  back, 

With  love  and  reverence,  on  the  life  divine 

Of  him  who  Luke  inspired  and  "  John"  and  Paul, 

Who  dwelt  in  desert  sanctitude,  and  grew 

So  strong  of  spirit*,  and,  unmythic  yet. 

Sat  kingly  on  the  mountain,  and  proclaimed 

High  truths,  and  wept,  'tis  told,  at  Bethany, 

And  knelt  apart  in  dark  Gethsemane, 

And  sealed — so  heroes,  so  the  godlike,  must — 

His  too  true  truth  with  sufiering  and  with  blood, — 

Of  him  who  from  his  God  and  Father  t  came 

To  bring  us  to  our  Father  and  our  God, 

And  who  with  us  in  name  shall  still  remain 

UntU  the  Father  shall  be  all  in  all. 

God  is  so  now :  what  God  will  be  He  is. 

XIV. 

And  this,  then,  is  His  truth  revealed  to  man. 
This,  then,  is  man's  religion,  and  this  all. 

*  "  And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  was 
in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  shewing  unto  Israel." — Luke, 
i.  80. 

+  "  Go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father,  and  your  Father ;  and  to  my  God,  and  your  God." — 
John,  XX.  17.  "  The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
2  Cor.  xi.  31. 
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Accept  we  it  as  good,  for  He  is  good, 

And  saw  it  good,  as  best,  for  Truth  is  best. 

Our  meek  and  lowly,  who,  while  weak,  can  crouch 

To  Nero  and  the  smiter  and  all  powers. 

And  number  in  their  goodly  fellowship 

"  Not  many  noble  *,"  may  have  quenched  much  fire. 

Cast  down  all  high  imaginings,  allayed 

That  antique  spirit  strong  in  Plutarch's  men  ; 

Yet  may  some  haughty  uuregenerate  hearts, 

Still  heathen  as  the  Rome  of  other  days. 

Still  sternly  constant  as  th'  Homeric  Greek  f, 

Shrink  not,  though  single  each  in  its  self-strength. 

From  championship  of  Truth — God's  cause  and  man's. 

XV. 

GOD — At  that  word,   that   Name,    how  shrink    the 

creeds, 
And  shrivel  up  like  scrolls,  and  pass  away 
Like  smoke  ! — ^The  polytheists  know  not  Him, 
Nor  mean  Him  in  their  word-work — God  the  One, 
The  Mind,  the  Heart  of  All ;  in  Nature  seen, 
Through  Nature  so  developed  as  He  wills, 
And  stirring  in  the  God-born  soul  of  man. 
How  in  that  word — the  GOOD — seems  pledge  of  all 
That  man  would  hope  ! — the  cold,  dark  earth  itself 
Grows  Eden  to  the  yearning  gaze  of  faith, 

*  1  Cor.  i.  26.     See  27,  28. 

+  N&jt  S',  eyo)  ^deveXosTf,  naxTjCTo^fS'  flcroKe  TfKjicop 
iXiou  evpcofiev,  avvyap  deco  (IXTjXovdfjLfv.     II.  I'.  48. 
See  Cjesar,  B.  G.  i.  40. 
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True  faith  in  Him,  the  True,  in  Hitn,  the  Good. 
If  cold  the  woi'ld  and  dark,  the  clime  it  is 
For  virtue,  for  the  birth  of  hero-strength  : 
"  Virtue"  is  "  valour"  :  vii'tue  as  of  old 
Should  be  the  valour  steeled  against  all  fate, 
Stronger  than  Death  or  Hades  :  the  true  steel 
Should  be  "  the  ice-brook's  temper — here  it  is"  : 
Yon  purple  darkness  is  the  foil  of  stars. 
If  stars  be  born  of  night  and  flowers  of  earth. 
If  out  of  winter  rise  in  glowing  life 
The  fragrant  beauty  of  perennial  spring. 
So  out  of  man's  deep  slumber  in  the  grave 
May  they  th'  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
That  resurrection  *  and  that  world  of  God. 

XVI. 
Thou  out  of  History  augur  future  fates, 
Out  of  Experience  gather  fruitful  truths 
Of  Moral  Law  and  God's  developments. 
Oh,  Future  !  who  how  vast,  how  drear,  how  dark, 
And  who  how  fair,  how  blessed  thou  shalt  be, 
And  who  what  Man  may  seem  to  thee  shall  say  1 
1854. 

*  "  They  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor 
are  given  in  marriage." — Luke,  xx.  35. 
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TO    A    POETESS. 


" to  approach  .... 

In  words  so  weak  and  poor  beside  your  own." 

Bessie  Parkes. 


I. 

Of  all  that  we  can  offer  her,  of  all 

The  thoughts — thoughts  rife  and  many-hued,  that  rise 

Within  the  bowery  pleasances  which  she, 

Th'  enchantress,  with  her  sweet  and  subtle  .strains, 

Is  weaving  in  the  souls  and  hearts  of  men, 

Let  aught  that  may  be  least  unworthy  lie 

Strewn  votive  on  her  pathway  as  she  walks 

The  wide  world  of  her  aims  and  aspirations, 

The  bright  world  of  her  visions  and  her  hopes. 

II. 

Stoop  from  thine  own  fair  flowers,  and  bend  one  glance 
On  these  poor  far-borne  leaves. 

O  for  fair  flowers 
As  thine,  that,  as  thou  tread'st  thy  starward  path. 
Yon  steep  rock-steps  of  life  might  yield  to  thee 
The  beauty  and  the  fragrance  of  the  spring  ! 

III. 

O  for  unfading  flowers  from  yon  far  clime. 
That  is  not  earth  nor  ours,  the  land  of  Night — 
Perennial  gold  and  azure — land  of  light ! 
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So  should  yon  other  Eden's  brightest  gems 
Smile  starlight  on  thy  steps,  that  seek  the  stars, 
And  seek  their  Sun,  that  scale  the  starriest  heights 
Of  our  true  heaven — the  realm  of  truth  and  right ! 

IV. 

So  should  thy  path  be  lilied  like  yon  zone 
Of  gold  worlds  paled  to  silver  in  the  far  ; 
So  should  thy  steps  be  star-strewn  far  beyond 
The  shining  Swan  and  Lyre  :  thy  self-won  way 
Lies  far  beyond  old  circles  and  old  signs, 
And  all  the  monstrous  or  fantastic  forms 
That,  bodied  from  the  darkness  of  the  past, 
Shewed  grand  as  constellations.     At  thy  feet 
They  fall.     O'er  ancient  tyranny  and  wrong, 
O'er  armed  Orion,  panoplied  in  gold. 
Thou  risest ;  and  the  glaring  giant  sinks. 
O'er  the  faint  flutterings  of  thy  sisters'  hearts, 
O'er  the  fleet  flying  fair  thou  soar'st ;  nor  now 
Lacks  the  lost  Pleiad  of  the  poet's  heaven  ; 
And  from  its  zenith,  crown-gem  of  the  arch, 
Beams  bright  on  earth  the  Lady  of  the  Throne. 

V. 

O  Lady  !  many  thoughts  upturn  to  thee. 
And  dwell  upon  thee.     Many  thoughts  of  thee 
Are  stirring  while  the  world  lies  dark  and  still, 
And  the  far  stars  look  love  upon  its  dreams. 

VI. 

Thy  light  shall  not  be  lost.     Far  o'er  the  world. 
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And  in  the  depths  of  future  time,  which  thou, 

Scattering  the  eartli-niist  with  that  keen,  soft  light, 

Shalt  pierce  and  shalt  irradiate,  many  a  soul 

Shall  glisten,  and  receive  it,  and  reflect 

The  multitudinous  iris  over  earth. 

And  "  the  white  radiance"  to  eternal  Heaven. 

VII. 
Thou  hast  impressed  thy  bright  and  beauteous  thoughts 
Upon  the  world,  upon  its  mind  and  heart ; 
And  it  shall  wear  them  long ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
A  blessing,  and  the  bless'd  of  many  hearts  ; 
And  many  shall  be  thine  when  thou  art  God's. 

VIII. 

And  thou  hast  flung  thy  thousand  winged  thoughts 
Into  the  free,  pure  air  of  poesy. 

And  now  they  fill  the  echoing  air  of  heaven 

Our  air  now  radiance  all  and  resonance — 

And  fill  all  hearts  with  ringing  melodies, 

With  songs  of  summer-woods  and  summer  eves. 

Sweet  songs  of  brake  and  meadow,  dale  and  brook. 

And  fir-groves  in  the  first  soft  green  of  spring. 

And  songs  of  fairer  things  than  fairest  forms 

Of  Nature,  sweeter  things  than  vernal  airs. 

Or  Summer  odours — Truth,  and  Love,  and  Will 

To  work  the  work  of  Love—"  Love  strong  as  Death," 

And  over  Death  victorious. 


IX. 


M 


Thoughts  of  thee 
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Long  linger  o'er  thy  page  beneath  the  lamp 
That  lights  the  silent  walls  where  looks  akin 
To  the  pale  student's  watch  him,  as  the  dead 
May  watch  the  living  of  their  race.      And  there, 
Among  the  pictured  past  and  those  who,  dead, 
Live  deathless  in  a  far  more  sacred  type, 
He  lingers  yet,  and  lingers  still,  and  pours 
His  spirit  o'er  the  verse — thy  living  thoughts, 
And  to  his  own  thoughts  yields  him,  till  the  moon 
Sets  on  the  mountains,  and  the  winter  morn 
Streaks  with  one  long  grey  line  the  cold  dark  sky, 
And  the  black  profile  of  the  massive  woods. 

X. 

And  thoughts  of  thee  shall  haunt  the  minds  of  men, 

In  depths  of  cities,  dwell  with  busy  men. 

With  men  of  arts  and  power,  with  mighty  men. 

Lords  of  great  senates  and  great  states,  and  dwell 

With  sterner  men,  in  camp  and  fort  afar. 

And  noble  hearts  shall  quicken  at  the  flow 

Of  thy  soft  strains,  as  yon  oak- forest's  life 

Stirs  at  the  breath  of  Spring.     And  eyes  as  stern 

As  the  strong  subtle  Greek's,  who  to  his  home, 

With  all  its  sorrows,  all  its  sweetness,  seen. 

Yielded  no  tear'%  shall  melt  in  tenderness 

For  her,  who  then  may  long,  long  years  have  lain 

Where  warmest  tears  fall  but  as  winter  rains. 

And  sink  unfelt  in  earth,  who  yet  shall  be 

*  'O^^aA/ioi  S'  ioael  Kepa  ea-racrav,  ije  crlSrjfws.     Od.  T'  211. 
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A  thing  of  life  on  earth,  perhaps  beheld, 

Far  off,  in  heaven^  for  Hope  is  Poetry  ; 

And  Poetry's  a  God,  and  mightier  than 

"  This  mortal,"  and  has  power  of  earth  and  air, 

And  sky,  and  Hope,  like  Faith,  sees  what  it  will, 

Like  Love,  "  believeth  all  things." 

XI. 

Thou  hast  given 
Thyself  to  Time  and  to  the  world.     Thy  strains 
In  many  a  distant  day,  and  many  a  clime. 
Shall  be  thy  living  voice — nay,  not  that  voice. 
But  the  soul's  voice,  th'  undying  poetess. 
That  voice  shall  linger,  echoed,  linger  long. 
Among  the  hills  of  Idris  ;  and  the  woods 
Shall  waft  it  to  the  waters,  and  the  wave 
Shall  own  the  spell,  and  murmur  of  the  past. 
Thy  strains  are  for  the  ages — for  the  lands 
Far  off,  where  England's  mighty  heart  shall  beat 
Fresh  pulses  through  the  thousand  onward  years. 
Yon  dawn-bright  West  well  knows  thee  :  on  and  on, 
With  her,  in  conquest — with  the  conquering  voice 
Of- England's  bards  and  heroes,  thine  shall  spread 
To  Southern  constellations,  to  the  isles 
Of  Ocean.     Isles  Atlantic,  isles  that  yet 
Lie  deep  below  the  day,  Ionia,  Nile, 
Acadian  forests,  India,  Austral  lands, 
Shall  know  thee,  and  shall  love  thee.     Thou  art  forth. 
For  evei-,  now,  far  forth  for  ever,  sped 

M  2 
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By  every  wind  of  heaven,  adown  the  stream 

Of  Time,  God's  blessing  with  thee — God's  and  om-s. 

XII. 

How  many  hearts,  and  hearts  that  beat  not  yet, 

Shall  wear  the  image  of  their  Poetess, 

Shaped  by  fine  fancy  to  the  dreamt  ideal. 

Or  by  true  memory  to  a  type  once  seen  ! 

Heart-instinct  shall  divine  her,  though  the  eyes 

Be  far  away,  though  she  be  past  away. 

Thoughts  that  in  after  ages,  by  the  marge 

Of  some  bright  water  born  of  Himaleh, 

Or  on  the  shore  of  some  far  coral  isle, 

Shall  feed  on  hers — on  her  perennial  thoughts 

And  fancies, — they  shall  picture  all  that  was — 

All  that  was  earth's — the  form,  the  brow,  the  hair. 

The  sweet  and  steady  look  ;  and  then  the  voice, 

Which  was  not  earth's,  shall  breathe  of  heaven ;  and 

then 
His  eyes  shall  follow  far  his  rising  heart, 
And  in  the  still,  deep  air,  and  silent  skies, 
Seek  some  true  Eden  and  the  Happy  Isles. 

XIII. 

How  often,  when  the  smile  of  summer  lies 
Soft  on  the  soft  green  valley,  on  the  stream,' 
On  lawny  slopes,  and  woods,  and  mountain-sides, 
When  summer  suns  go  down  upon  the  sea, 
And  sunset  gleams  along  the  peaky  ridge, 
And  later  light,  and  last  hues — heavenlier  still. 
Yet  linger,  love-like,  on  the  lone  chief  alp. 
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And  wait  his  st:ir — how  often  shall  the  thoughts 
That  dwell  on  that  fair  valley,  and  stray  forth 
Along  the  murmuring  stream^  and  whispering  woods^ 
And  mossy  hill-sides,  shape  the  where  site  trod, 
The  where  she  looked  ! — how  oft  to  solitude 
Tell  o'er  their  tale  of  fancies  ! — Flowers  like  these 
Were  dear  to  her  ;  and  firs,  and  ferns,  and  tints, 
Like  tliese  she  loved,  and  hues  like  these  she  loatclied, 
And  shrined  in  Art,  and  glorified  in  song. 
How  oft  shall  memories  of  the  moonlight  glade, 
The  moonlight  gorges  of  those  haunted  hills, 
The  lake-broad  river,  and  the  Western  sea, — 
How  oft  shall  all  be  mirrored  by  the  heart. 
How  oft  come  back  upon  its  loneliness, 
In  the  deep  tumult  of  the  city,  where 
All's  onward,  where  the  Nations  echo  loud, 
Where  men  must  rise,  or  stoop,  to  strive  with  men, 
Where  men  must  do  the  work  of  bodied  Mind, 
Where  the  great  work  of  Heart  is  to  be  done, 
Where  lies  the  treasiu-e,  where  the  heart  will  be  ! 

XIV. 

O !  many  thoughts  go  with  thee  in  thy  work. 
The  true,  the  noble — they  that  love  the  right — 
All  shall  be  thine.     Fair  Truth  learns  poesy. 
Learns  power,  from  thee.     Fair  Truth  shall  speak  like 

thee, 
And  shall  prevail,  and  conquer  realms  from  Time. 

XV. 

They  that  love  right  shall  yield  their  hearts  to  thee. 
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They  shall  be  thine  :  what  shalt  thou  be  to  them, 
Unseen,  or  seen  but  once  ?     Once  seen,  known  well, 
Once  only^  and  for  ever  ;  and  to  eyes 
That  but  behold  th'  ideal  not  unreal. 
Impersonate — an  angel  of  the  star 
''  Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night," 
A  fair  child,  armed  with  golden  lightnings,  girt 
With   snow-bright  wings,   and  gem-bright   quiver, 

fraught 
With  silver  store  of  sounding  shafts  of  song. 

XVI. 

Forth,  "  conquering,  and  to  conquer,"  shalt  thou  go. 

The  souls  of  many  shall  be  thine  ;  and  thine 

The  hearts  of  many.     Nor  do  thou  disdain 

To  think  that  they  shall  hail  thine  hour  of  pi'ide. 

And  votive  follow  in  the  hour  of  pain, 

The  coming  time  of  tears,  that  comes  to  all. 

Take  to  thee,  in  thy  sorrow,  in  thy  pride, 

The  human,  heavenly  thought,  that  thou  hast  been 

The  strength,  the  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  hearts 

That  know  thee  but  as  man  knows  Deity, 

By  light  of  soul  and  manifested  will 

To  bless  the  world  with  beauty  and  with  good. 

Soft  shall  thy  last  days  of  long  happy  life 

Kest  on  thy  consciousness  of  love  possessed. 

Thy  memory  of  the  good  to  many  given. 

Nor  then  unwelcome  shall  the  thought  come  back, 

"  Back  fx'om  old  times,"  that  hopes  and  cares  for  thee 

Again  are  watching  by  thee,  from  afar. 
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XVTI. 

O  !  no  dark  hour  awaits  thee.     Where  love  is 
There  is  no  darkness :  there  is  light,  and  God. 
Nor  to  the  earthlier  others  seems  there  gloom 
"Where  thoii  shalt  pass.     Down  the  dark  valley's  depth, 
Through  the  black  chasm,  they  follow,  and  'tis  dawn, 
Irradiate  with  thy  track. 

It  cannot  be 
That  aught  so  fair  as  love  of  truth  and  good, 
And  noble  purposes  and  hope  sublime 
Can  die  and  go,  and  cease  from  God's  great  world, 
Pass  from  before  His  face ;  swept  from  His  sight ; 
Dropt  from  His  memory,  His,  who  Was  and  Is, 
Lost  from  the  treasury  of  His  beauteous  things. 
Fair  pledge  a  flower  thus  fragrant  and  thus  fail'. 
Thus  bright,  thus  heavenly,  yet  but  born  of  earth, 
Fair  pledge  of  vernal  verdure,  vernal  hues, 
After  the  long  dark  winter  of  the  grave, 
After  the  void,  the  gloom,  the  time  of  tears. 
If  Mind,  if  mind  like  thine,  can  seem  to  cease, 
God  ceases  not ;  and  God  is  Mind  and  Power  ; 
And  thou  art  God's.     And  Mind  can  know  no  death  ; 
And  Form  is  plastic  to  the  Spirit's  stress, 
To  th'  inner  life  and  all-informing  will. 

XVIII. 
So,  then,  the  dark  and  wintry  earth,  that  yields 
Fresh  violets  to  the  first  soft  gale  of  spring — 
To  the  first  breath  of  love — is  not  a  srave. 
Nor  the  blue  skies  "  the  brazen  heaven"  of  old. 
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The  dust  shall  blossom ;  and  the  sky  shall  smile, 
And  starry  angels'  steps  ascending  gleam 
Far  up  the  golden  stair,  from  earth  to  God. 

XIX. 

New  earth,  new  heaven — the  bard  of  Judah's  dream, 
And  his  who  gazed  from  Patmos  on  the  Throne, 
The  Great  White  Throne,  the  golden  hyaline, 
The  emerald  rainbow,  and  the  sea  of  glass, 
And  theirs,  who  from  the  rocky  isle  of  life. 
Gaze  on  th'  unsounded  deep,  the  shoreless  sea — 
Gaze  till  fond  fancies  to  their  swimming  eyes 
Rise  shaped  as  we  may  shape  the  fleeting  clouds — 
New  earth,  new  heaven — new  life — shall  this  be  so  1 
Shall  this  thing  be  ? — What  answer,  save  the  seer's 
In  the  drear  "  open  valley"  of  the  dead  1 
"  0  God!  Thou  Tcnowest  r 

XX. 

"  Many  mansions"  there  ! 
There,  then,  another  world — far  other — there 
■Some  Sun-land,  home  of  spirits,  who  in  this, 
Whei-e  cold  and  darkness  dwell  so  long,  have  striven 
With  falsehood  and  oppression  long  and  well, 
And,  while  the  base  found  gain,  the  weak  despair, 
Found  work  for  brave  and  steadfast  will,  the  will' 
To  be -and  do  what  nobleness  knows  well 
It  should  and  can — find  pain,  and  fame,  and  death, 
Not  peace,  not  home.     A  world,  a  home,  then,  tlisre. 
There  they  that  rise  to  Truth  and  "  strong  intents," 
They  that  to  Right  are  all  self-dedicate, 
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Tliey  that  are  strong  to  work  the  will  divine, 
To  watch  the  vigil  and  to  meet  the  mom, 
The  night  of  strife,  the  morning  of  the  cross, 
There  they  shall  rest ;  'tis  there  their  rest  shall  be. 

XXI. 

There  (if  the  angel  gliding  through  the  gloom, 
Among  the  trees  and  stars,  and  "strengthening"  us, 
If  she,  that  angel,  heaven's  true  herald  be) 
Shall  dawii  the  new  day,  long  discerned  afar. 
From  the  lone  watch-tower,*  from  the  Holy  Hills. 
There  the  freed  sjHrit,  glorious  there  in  power 
As  here  in  will,  shall  live  its  life  of  light, 
Nor  dream  of  "baffled  hope,"  or  "vision  broken." 


'  some  high  lonely  tower. 


"The  spirit  of  Plato."— /Z  Pcnscros'j. 


THE    END. 
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